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Introduction 


Wheat  is  not  only  an  important  food  grain  as 
defined  in  the  dictionary,  but  it  is  very  important  to 
commerce,  industry,  and  society.     This  thesis  entitled 
"Poe^ion  of  United  States  Wheat  in  the  World  Wheat  Market* 
is  but  a  small  section  of  the  complex  subject  wheat.  It 
is  so  huge  that  the  writer  cannot  pretend  to  have  made  an 
acquaintance  of  all  the  parts  or  related  facts  on  wheat, 
except  ae  it  is  important  to  the  writing  of  this  thesis. 
No  detailed  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss  wheat  either 
as  a  plant  to  be  sown  and  harvested,  or  as  a  grain  made 
into  flour,  or  the  important  part  wheat  plays  in  the  nation- 
al commerce,  or  hedging,  or  the  combine;  but  only  some  men- 
tion of  these  topics  as  It  all  may  be  woven  into  what  is 
Important  to  the  controversial  matter  of  supply  and  demand 
of  wheat. 

In  preparing  this  volume,  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  in  some  fullness  data  on  which  my  conclusions  are 
based.     The  actual  and  potential  wheat-producing  capacity 
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of  the  United  States  is— and  will  be  for  years  to  come — 
a  dominant  factor  in  the  world's  wheat  supply.  The 
United  States  is  the  second  largest  wheat  producing  nation 
in  the  world.     In  the  order  of  their  importance  they  are: 
Russia,   the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  the  countries  of  tne  Danube  3asir..     World  production, 
exclusive  of  Russia  and  Chi na,^-  ranges  from  k  to  billion 
busnels  annually.     Production  in  the  United  States  aver- 
ages about  S00  million  bushels  annually. 

Wheat  is  a  subject  that  deals  with  the  problem 
of  determining  such  essential  factors  as  average  acre 
yields  for  different  periods,  unit  requirements  for  each 
of  the  primary  food  staples  of  the  temperate  zones,  and 
the  ratios  existing  during  different  periods  between  the 
consuming  populations  and  the  acres  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  each  of  the  primary  food  staples.     The  problem 
before  the  scientific  man  is  to  learn  how  to  control  the 
yield  so  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  may  be 
steadily  raised. 

The  question  of  Food  Supply  is  of  Interest  to 
the  whole  world — to  every  race — to  every  human  being. 
Wheat  is  the  most  sustaining  food  grain  of  the  great 

1-The  production  of  wheat  in  China  is  not  definitely  known. 
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Caucasian  race  which  includes  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States,  Europe,  British  America,  the  white  inhabitants  of 
South  Africa,  Australia,  parts  of  South  America,  and  the 
white  population  of  the  European  colonies.    Today  when 
wheat  farmers  are  turned  into  soldiers  and  wheat  areas  of 
the  world's  best  wheat  producing  lands  are  turned  into 
battlefields,  the  export  demand  for  United  States  wheat 
grows  rapidly.     It  will  take  years  for  Europe  and  Russia 
to  restore  their  wheat  production  to  its  pre-war  level, 
during  which  time  the  United  States  will  experience  an 
extensive  though  slowly  decreasing  export  trade  in  wheat. 
Export  trade  will  decline  not  only  because  European  and 
Russian  production  will  Increase,  but  the  United  States 
policy  of  high  tariffs  on  imported  manufactured  goods 
make 8  it  difficult  for  many  countries  to  obtain  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States.     This  latter  difficulty  of  exports  may  be  over- 
come by  loans  from  the  United  States  to  these  countries. 
This  was  done  after  World  War  I. 

This  is  not  an  ambitious  literary  effort,  al- 
though the  author  has  tried  to  make  it  readable  and  un- 
prejudiced, and  is  not  Intended  to  build  a  case  to  compete 


with  "the  experts'1  on  the  subject.     The  author  has  made 
certain  conclusions  from  his  study  developing  this  thesis 
and  if  only  a  few  of  the  readers  are  aided  to  the  same 
conclusions,  the  author  will  feel  fully  rewarded. 
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Socrates  was  said  to  be  so  wise  a  man  that  he 
never  wrote  a  book.    Thl6  great  man  of  wisdom  is  reputed 
to  have  questioned  a  young  aspirant  for  political  office 
relative  to  his  qualifications,  in  order  to  determine  on 
what  grounds  he  sought  election. 

The  various  questions  asked  by  Socrates  of  the 
ambitious  young  man,  could  well  be  asked  modern  man  seek- 
ing public  office,  such  as  the  "strength  of  the  army  and  the 
budget  of  the  city".    This  man  seeking  to  obtain  the  peo- 
ple's vote  could  not  answer  and  pleaded  he  did  not  have 
time  to  study  these  subjects.     Socrates  asked  how  many 
homes  there  were  in  Athens  and  he  received  no  reply,  so 
he  himself  answered,  Mten  thousand  homes".    As  a  final 
question,  Socrates  asked:     "How  much  wheat  would  be  re- 
quired to  feed  the  inhabitants  of  these  ten  thousand 
homes  for  one  year?"    The  political  office  seeker  remained 

silent,  and  Socrates  ended  the  interview  with  the  remark 
that,  "nobody  was  qualified  to  become  a  statesman  who  was 
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entirely  ignorant  of  the  problems  of  wheat."  Socrates' 
remark  causes  one  to  ask  himself  the  number  of  our  nation's 
statesmen  who  know  the  country Ts  situation  on  wheat,  or 
even  some  part  of  the  wheat  problem  in  the  world;  especially 
today  when  wheat  is  so  important  as  food  for  the  world. 
The  wheat  elevators  must  be  kept  bulging  as  bumper  crops 
assure  dally  bread  for  men  at  war,  our  fighting  allies, 
liberated  people,  and  those  on  the  home  front. 

The  statesmen  and  those  engaged  both  in  business 
and  public  service,  especially  in  the  United  States,  cannot 
know  too  much  about  wheat.     It  should  be  studied  as  a 
world  problem,  because  this  great  staple  product  is  no 
longer  two  Industries — wheat  raising  and  flour  making— 
but  many  industries.     Together  these  industries  give  em- 
ployment to  many  and  varied  classes  of  workers  that  make 
up  our  oresent  day  complex  and  inter-related  economic 
system  of  society. 

Picture  the  long  and  varied  Drocessions  of 
workers  associated  with  the  wheat   industry.     There  are 
farmers,  farmers'  helpers,  machinists  and  tool  makers, 
railroad  operators,  machine  operators,  car  builders, 
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elevator  men,  millwrights,  engineers,  millers,  chemists, 
tag  men,  publishing  houses,  operators,  capitalists,  office 
and  administrative  help,  salesmen,  and  more  could  be  added 
to  swell  this  long  list  of  workers  who  find  employment  for 
brain  or  muscle  or  Investment  for  their  capital  in  the 
wheat  industry. 

Down  through  the  ages,  through  famines  and  wars, 
grains  end  grain  products  have  always  played  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  civilization.     Tod?y  again  wheat  and 
grains  take  the  center  of  the  war  stage. 

In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  four  great  wheat 
exporting  countries,  we  have  enough  grain  stored  to  serve 
as  a  huge  pantry  to  supply  other  countries — lands  that  will 
be  liberated  very  soon.    These  people  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged In  war  so  that  crops  have  been  only  secondary  to  the 
food  sent  from  the  outside — hungry  mouths  must  be  fed  with 
the  "staff  of  life" — with  Bread  and  other  foods  made  from 
wheat. 

Since  the  subject  of  wheat  is  practically  unlimi- 
ted in  scope  let  us  first  discuss  this  important  grain 
somewhat  generally.     Wheat  is  almost  synonymous  with  food 


as  it  makes  up  some  part  of  the  diet  of  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  and  is  a  big  factor  in  livestock 
feed. 

Wheat  is  discussed  and  sold  almost  entirely  for 
future  shipment^  the  price  being  based  on  world  supply  and 
demands.    Conditions  which  cause  the  price  of  wheat  to 
fluctuate  dally  on  the  ooen  market  are  Influenced  by  the 
existing  supply  and  demand  in  the  world  and  also  the  prob- 
able supply  and  demand  in  the  world  during  a  period  as  far 
ahead  as  twelve  months  (more  in  war  time) .     The  weather  in 
Australia  or  the  shipping  conditions  in  the  Argentines 
definitely  affect  the  price  of  flour  each  day  at  Center- 
ville,  Iowa.^ 

Wheat  is  a  member  of  the  grass  family.     It  is  not 
known  how  long  wheat  has  been  cultivated  for  human  consump- 
tion except  that  archeologist s  have  found  traces  of  its 
use  as  long  ac  six  thousand  years  ago.     Wheat  was  intro- 
duced into  the  western  hemisphere  in  1530  by  the  Spaniards; 
first  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  then  brought  to  California 
only  a  short  time  before  the  American  Revolution.     On  the 

l-Studles  for  Flour  Salesmen,  Vol.  I,  Miller's  National 
Federation,  April  15,  ISkl,  p.  2. 
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Atlantic  Coast,  wheat  farming  had  its  beginning  with  the 
first  colonists  from  Europe.     The  cultivation  of  wneat 
moved  westward  with  the  growth  of  tne  country,  and  today 
the  bulk  of  the  nation's  annual  harvest  comes  from  the 
mid-western  states. 

Wheat  like  many  foods  and  conveniences  of  our 
life  are  too  often  given  little  thought  as  to  the  bitter 
fates,  dreams,   struggles  of  many  known  but  more  often 
nameless  and  unknown  people  who  have  made  our  life  easier 
through  their  explorations,  discoveries,  and  inventions. 

We  snap  the  light  switch  and  think  nothing  of 
it.     We  ride  on  the  street  car  and  think  nothing  of  it. 
We  eat  Mour  daily  bread"  and  think  but  little  of  it.  The 
memory  of  Mark  Alfred  Carle^ton,  who  brought  the  Kubanka 
wheat  from  its  old  home  on  the  Turghai  steppe  of  western 
Asia" to  more  than  four  million  acres  of  land  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nortnwest  is  obscure". ^    His  solitary  explorations 
brought  the  tough  Kharkov  wheat  out  of  Stanobelsk,  Russia 
to  over  twenty  million  acres  of  the  plains  of  the  American 
We  st. 
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Mark  Carlton  was  born  in  Jerusalem,  Ohio,  In 
1266,  and  when  he  was  ten  years  old  his  family  moved  to 
Cloud  County,  Kansas,  where  he  learned  to  get  a  taste  of 
what  It  takes  to  make  a  living  growing  wheat.    He  saw  black 
stem  rust  suck  the  sap  out  of  the  stocks  and  shrivel  the 
kernels  to  leave  fields  of  wheat  destroyed  and  never  har- 
vested.   A  catastroohe  like  this,  to  a  wheat-farmer  depend- 
ent on  his  harvest  for  his  and  his  family^  very  life,  meant 
miserable  hardship. 

The  wheat  plant  Is  even  today  subject  to  certain 
diseases  and  It  should  be  remembered  that  climate,  In  con- 
Junction  with  geographical  location,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
health  of  the  plant  in  addition  to  determining  which  varie- 
ties are  best  adapted  to  specific  areas.     Of  course,  cer- 
tain insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  which  attack  wheat 
plants  are  favored  by  weather  conditions,  and  this  is  much 
out  of  man1 8  control.     The  work  on  the  variety  of  wheat  best 
for  the  usual  conditions  is  the  work  of  men  like  Carlton, 
Thatcher,  William  and  Charles  Saunders,  Mackay,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.    It  did  not  Just  happen  that  the 
wheat  was  growing,  waiting  for  cultivation  and  harvest, 
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like  the  cranberries  on  our /Cape  Cod  in  Massachusetts!  but 
the  energy,  salesmanship,  and  science  of  men  like  those 
mentioned  above  have  given  the  United  States  its  great  wheat 
production  in  the  world  supply. 

Today  the  types  of  wheat  in  the  United  States 
are  new  and  improved  over  the  types  of  the  early  settlers. 
Many  of  these  older  tjroes  have  disappeared  with  the  years. 
Wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  is  divided  into  two  main 
groups,  "Winter  Wheat"  and  "Spring  Wheat",  but  there  are  at 
present  about  329  registered  varieties  of  wheat;  not  all, 
fortunately,  are  grown  commercially  to  an  appreciable  ex~ 
tent.     Each  variety  of  wheat  has  a  name.     Sometimes  it  is 
the  name  of  the  man  who  "originated"  it  or  from  the  country 
where  it  came,  or  for  examule,  "MINTURKI"  Indicates  a 
Minnesota  cross  of  "Turkey"  with  another  variety.  "Another 
variety,  "Kanred"  is  the  name  of  a  hard  red  winter  variety 
selected  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Exoerlment  Station."^- 

Each  variety  of  wheat  (with  a  few  minor  exceptions) 
is  either  a  winter  or  a  spring  wheat,  not  both,  and  not 
interchangeable.     From  the  standpoint  of  production,  Winter 
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Wheat  is  by  far  the  more  important  as  this  group  accounts  for 
70  to  SO  percent  of  the  annual  total  crop* 

Many  types  of  winter  wheat  must  go  through  a 
dormant  period  to  be  productive.     These  are  planted  in  the 
Fall,  lie  dormant  in  the  Winter  and  are  harvested  late  in 
tne  following  Spring  and  early  Summer.     Spring  wheat  is 
planted  in  the  Spring  and  harvested  in  the  following  Summer. 
A  number  of  varieties  can  be  planted  in  either  the  Fall  or 
Spring1  and  they  complete  their  growth  in  a  mucn  shorter  time 
than  winter  wheats.     Spring  wheats  are  usually  ready  for 
harvest  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  winter  varieties.  There 
is  no  general  rule,   but  it  is  accepted  tnat  winter  varieties 
will  not  mature  in  the  shorter  season,  and  spring  varieties 
will  not  live  through  the  winter  if  planted  in  the  fall. 

Since  the  habit  of  growth  is  either  a  winter  or 
spring,  wheat  is  subsequently  classified  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  into  six  main  classes.     Those  with  winter 
wheat  habit  fall  into  Hard  Red  Winter,  Soft  Red  Winter  or 
White  wheat  classes.     Those  with  spring  habit  are  classed 
as  Herd  Red  Spring,  Durum,  Red  Durum,  or  White  Wheat,  (Some 
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varieties  of  White  Wheat  have  winter  habit,  while  others 

have  spring  habit. )     Generally,   the  names  of  these  classes 

are  descriptive  of  their  hardness  or  softness,  of  their 

external  color,  and  of  their  winter  or  spring  habit. 

1 


This  simple  diagram  is  helpful: 


More  Familiar 


Habit 

Varieties 

Winter 

Hard  Red  Winter 

Turkey,  Blackhull 
Tenrcarq,  Kanred, 
etc. 

Winter 

Soft  Red  Winter 

Fultz,  Futcaster, 
Trumbull,  etc. 

Winter  or 
Spring 

Wnite 

Fortyfold,  Albet, 
etc.  (Winter) 
Baart,  Federation, 
etc.  (Spring) 

Spring 

Hard  Red  Spring 

Thatcher,  Marquis, 
Ceres,  etc. 

Spring 

Durum 

Kubanka,  Mlndura, 
etc. 

Spring 

Red  Durum 

Pentad,  Barnatka 

Hard  Red  Spring  Wheat  is  grown  mainly  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Montana,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  where  the  winters 
are  too  harsh  to  permit  the  production  of  Winter  Wheat. 
Hard  Red  Spring  Wheat  usually  accounts  for  20%  of  the  total 
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acreage  sown  to  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  this  type 
is  used  mainly  for  the  production  of  bread  flour. 

Soft  Red  Winter  wheat  makes  a  cake  or  pastry  type 
of  flour  or  a  softer  bread  flour. 

Durum  wheat  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  maca- 
roni and  other  alimentary  pastes.     Durum  is  not  used  for  a 
bread  flour  as  it  contains  a  high  proportion  of  protein, 
more  than  any  other  wheat.     This  type  is  produced  in  the 
Dakotas  with  Minnesota  contributing  a  small  proportion. 
Durum  accounts  for  only  about        of  the  nation1 s  wheat 
acreage. 

Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  is  the  most  important 
wheat  and  accounts  for  about         of  the  acreage  sown  to 
wheat  in  the  United  States.     This  type  is  grown  in  the 
western  two-thirds  of  Kansas,  adjoining  areas  of  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma  and  tne  Texas  Panhandle,  and  it  is  also  produced 
in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Utah.     About  95$  of  the  Hard  Red 
Winter  wheat  production  is  of  the  Blockhull,  Turkey,  Kanred, 
Nebraska  60,  and  Senmarq  varieties.     This  wheat  is  also 
used  in  the  milling  of  bread  flour. 
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Soft  Red  Wheat  usually  accounts  for  about  a  third 
of  the  country ls  output  and  grows  in  central  Texas,  Eastern 
Kansas,  Missouri,   the  southwestern  half  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Ohio,   trie  central  Atlantic  Coast  states,  and  parts  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.     This  type  is  considered  best  suited  for 
biscuits,  fine  cake,  and  pastry  flours. 

White  Wheat  generally  makes  up  between  5  an(i  10$ 
of  the  nation's  wheat  acreage  and  is  grown  chiefly  in  Calif- 
ornia, Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Washington.     This  type  produces 
cracker  and  pastry  flours,  cereal  products,  and  poultry 
feeds. 

The  mixing  of  wheat  may  impair  its  utility  but 
often  mixtures  are  unavoidable.     For  illustration,  if  the 
crop  is  killed  during  the  winter,  it  is  common  in  some 
areas  to  replant  with  spring  wheat  and  both  kinds  are  har- 
vested together.     Where  different  wheat  belts  border,  mix- 
tures may  occur  in  the  field  or  various  lots  may  get  mixed 
in  marketing. 

High-protein  wheats  grown  on  former  grassland 
soils  in  drier  regions  (referred  to  also  as  hard  or  strong 
wheats)  yield  a  large  loaf  of  bread  with  a  fine  texture. 
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More  or  less  substantial  premiums  are  paid  for  high-protein 
wheats.     The  hard-spring-wheat  and  hard-winter-wheat  regions 
are  this  country,  the  Prairie  Provinces  of  Canada,  and  al- 
most all  the  wheat  regions  of  Russia.    Argentina  has  softer 
wheats,  while  Australia  produces  an  excellent  wheat  of 
medium  strength.     Northwestern  and  North  Central  Europe  grow 
the  weakest  wheats. 

Wheat  is  the  most  exacting  grain  with  regard  to 
soil  requirements  and  responds  very  well  to  cultural  prac- 
tices; especially  to  the  application  of  manure  and  fertili- 
zer.    Winter  wheat  responds  more  vigorously  than  spring 
wheat  and  no  other  grain  can  be  grown  so  intensively  as 
winter  wheat. 

The  marketing  unit  is  the  bushel  weighing  60  lbs. 
The  crop  season  begins  July  1st  and  ends  June  JOth  the  fol- 
lowing year.    During  the  crop  year  the  price  of  a  bushel  of 
wheat  tends  to  fluctuate  many  times  during  the  year  and 
may  rise  and  fall  in  price  during  the  market  hours  of  each 
market  day.     Supply  and  demand  have  always  been  of  greatest 
importance  in  regulating  the  price  of  wheat,  but  today  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  feels  the  influence  excited  by 
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government  loans  and  legislation,  non-food  uses  of  wheat, 
and  exports  to  liberated  and  other  countries. 
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Wheat  has  its  greatest  production  in  the  product 
to  which  the  unqualified  term  "flour"  is  usually  applied. 
Wheat  flour  possesses  peculiar  properties  that  make  it 
especially  desirable  in  bread  making;  of  all  the  cereal 
grains  only  wheat  contains  the  kind  of  proteins  which  en- 
able the  flour  from  it  to  produce  a  smooth  dough.  Wheat 
flour  contains  several  proteins,  the  chief  ones  are  glladin> 
and  glutenin,  and  when  the  wheat  flour  is  moistened,  the 
glladln  and  glutenin  combine  to  form  the  substance  we  call 
gluten  which  is  the  framework  of  bread,  biscuits,  cakes, 
and  other  baked  goods. 

In  bread  flour  the  gluten  yield  is  more  than  cake 
flour  and  the  strands  of  gluten  are  more  elastic,  thicker, 
and  less  tender  than  those  from  cake  flour. 

Modern  flour  milling  is  a  gradual  reduction  process 
whose  chief  aim  is  to  produce  as  much  flour  as  possible  at  a 
single  grinding.    The  process  of  milling  is  mechanically 
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THE 
WHEAT  KER 

(Illustration  enla 
approximately  12  times) 

OX  wheat  berry  is  similar 
to  a  nut.  Nature  has  a 
way  of  protecting  the 
main  food  portion  of 
seecs,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles In  the  wheat  berry 
the  endosperm  or  good 
par;  is  hidden  away  un- 
der a  firm  outer  "shell." 
It  is  still  further  protect- 
ed by  thinner  and  thin- 
ner coatings  until  the 
meat    itself    is  reached. 

^Kse  outer  coats  are  the 
bran  and  represent  about 
14.5  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire berry.  The  germ  or 
reproductive    part  of 

■Hfc  berry,   makes  up 
about  2.25  per  cent. 
The  balance  is  th 
endosperm,  most 

^Hwhich  is  made, 

Hfito  flour. 


When  the 
series  of  corr 
rugations  in 
After  the  fj^t  break  or 
process  oy  separating  t 
which  produce  the  fl 
and  mare  sieves  unti 
appro/fimately   a   do/en  different 
proof  ss  every  efforyis  made  to  produce 
ers,  millers,  cvemists  and  laboratory 
food  for  /uman  consumption 


FIRST  BREAK 


at  is  milled  it  goes  thro  igh   the  roll 
ated  and  siriooth  rollers  1  hat  crush  or 
rolls  begome   finer   as     he  product 


inding,  the  wh  ?at  goes  over  si 
course  outer  p  >rtions  of  the 


consist  of  a 
les.    The  cor- 
the  mill, 
which  cJcimence  the 
from  the  inner  portions 
The  various  st  reams   then  contirVie   through   rVore  rolls 
final  separatio  is  are  made.     Thev  separations  \esult  in 
commercial   grades.      Duri\g  the  entire  \pilling 
a  uniform  product,  ^nd   plant  breeders, 
workers  all  cooperate\to  produce 


CLEAR  FLOUR 


MIDDLINGS 


PATENT  FLOUR 

£  is  made  from  the  finest  part 
ol  the  endosperm.  Ordinarily 
about  72  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
is  extracted  as  white  flour. 
Between  the  extremes  of  the 
whole-wheat  meal  and  the  fan- 
cy patent  flour  are  many  other 
grades.  When  the  flour  is  first 
ground  it  has  a  somewhat  yel- 

="  lowish  tinge.  It  gradually  fades 
when  exposed  to  oxygen,  or 
is  removed  through  a  harmless 
bleaching  process. 


are  the  coarser  parts 
of  the  endosperm  to- 
gether with  the  finest 
of  the  branny  coats. 
This  is  not  used  for 
bread  but  goes  for 
livestock  feeding  pur- 
poses. Livestock  feed- 
ers prize  it  very 
highly  since  the 
wheat  berry  in  itself 
is  a  fine  livestock  feed 
but  usually  is  consid- 
ered too  valuable  to 
be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. Two  or  more 
grades  of  middlings 
are  usually  made. 

Milling  is  a  mechanical  process  of  breaking  the  clean 
wheat  berry  into  its  various  parts  and  separating 
them  according  to  size  and  grade. 
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is  the  most  valuable 
by-product  in  the  pro- 
duction of  patent 
flour.  The  best  of  the 
clear  flour  is  used 
with  better  grades  of 
flour  for  bread  mak- 
ing, but  since  it  may 
have  a  darker  color 
due  to  the  presence 
of  fine  bran  particles, 
it  cannot  be  sold  as 
the  best  flour.  It  is 
frequently  used  with 
other  flours  in  making 
darker  loaves  of  bread 
or  other  food  pro- 
ducts. 


ANED 
I  w  HEAT 

U^Ptllustration  slightly 
enlarged) 

The   United  States  nor- 
mally   produces  about 
763  million  bushels  of 
wheat  (1935-1939  av.l, 
of   which  489,700,000 
bushels  (1934-1938  av.) 
are  used  for  flour.  The 
balance  is  used  for  seed 
and   feed.     The  normal 
domestic  consumption 
now  averages  about  156 
pounds  per  capita  per 
year.    When  the  wheat 
comes  to  the  mill,  it  is 
thoroughly    cleaned  of 
foreign  material  such  as 
straw    and   chaff,  and 
dust.     Before  it  is  to 
be  ground  the  wheat 
is  dampened  or  tem- 
so    that  the 
outer    bran  coats 
will    be  tougher 
d  separate  eas- 
il\from  the  flour. 


or  the  hull  of  the  ber- 
ry, is  used  largely  for 
livestock  feeding  pur- 
poses. Only  a  small 
portion  of  this  mate- 
rial goes  into  human 
foods.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  breakfast 
foods  and  cereals  and 
is  a  constituent  of 
whole -wheat  bread. 
The  consumption  of 
whole-wheat  is  less 
than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total  flour  used  in  this 
country. 


GERM 

portions  of  the  wheat  berry  are 
valuable  for  their  vitamin  con- 
tent. The  wheat  germ  oil  is 
the  best  carrier  of  Vitamin  E 
now  known.  In  some  specialty 
flours  the  germ  is  pressed  to 
remove  the  oil  and  is  then 
ground  and  returned  to  the 
flour.  Most  of  the  germ,  how- 
ever, goes  into  livestock  feed 
along  with  the  bran  and  mid- 
dlings. It  is  high  in  protein 
and  fat  and  makes  a  good  feed. 
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breaking  the  clean  wheat  berry  Into  its  various  parts  and 
separating  them  according  to  size  and  grade.    By  repeated 
"breaks"  or  grindings  the  outer  bran  is  separated  from  the 
inner  grain.    The  process  is  then  one  of  purifying  the  inner 
grain  gradually  into  "middlings",  and  from  these  "middlings" 
by  further  fine  reduction  to  obtain  a  pure  white  flour.  The 
finest  and  most  expensive  product  of  the  mill  is  "patent 
flour",  which  is  a  result  of  the  middlings  being  ground 
between  smooth  iron  reduction  rollers  which  powders  them  so 
fine  that  a  substantial  fraction  will  bolt  through  silk 
bolting  cloth.     Generally,  wheat  yields  about  JQ  percent  flour 
and  30  percent  feedstuff,  i.e.,  bran  and  shorts.    Of  this  7° 
percent  flour,  on  an  average  only  about  go  percent  is 
"patent",  15  percent  "first  clear,"  and  5  percent  into 
"second  clear"  and  "red  dog",  the  latter  depends  on  the 
miller  and  the  type  of  trade  he  sells. 

To  illustrate,  let's  assume  that  line  A-B  in 
figure  1,  represents  100  pounds  cleaned  wheat,  ready  for 
grinding. 

Flour  Bran-Shorts-Mldds 


Figure  1. 


B 
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From  this  wheat  27  pounds  of  "offal"  are  removed  as  Bran, 
Shorts,  and  Feed  Midds,  represented  by  C-B  leaving  73  pounds 
of  flour  or  line  A-C.  This  amount  of  flour  represents  73$ 
of  the  wheat  berry  and  has  been  called  by  some  salesmen  a 
"73$  Patent"  when  actually  It  Is  a  straight  grade  because 
it  represents  100$  or  all  of  the  flour  extracted  from  the 
wheat. 

Now,  if  we  let  line  A-C  in  figure  2  represent  all 
of  the  different  grades  of  Hour  extracted  from  the  wheat 
berry,  and  we  divert  27$  of  this  amount,  or  the  darker  por- 
tion represented  by  D-C,  into  clears,  we  have  a  73$  Patent 
Flour  represented  by  line  A-D. 

A  D  C  B 

Figure  2. 

Thus  you  will  note  that  "Percentage  Patent"  in- 
dicates the  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  flour  in  the 
wheat  berry  while  "Flour  Extraction"  or  "Percentage  Extrac- 
tion" indicates  amount  of  flour  based  on  the  total  amount  of 
products,  Including  feed,  in  the  wheat  berry'J^ 


1-General  Mills  Information  for  Family  Flour  Salesmen,  page  10, 
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World  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  were  smaller  In 
19^2-14.3  than  In  any  year  since  the  late  lggOfs;  the  import- 
ant military  developments  had  less  effect  on  the  immediate 
wheat  situation  than  on  the  outlook  for  wheat  in  the  near 
future.     There  was  a  need  for  huge  quantities  of  bread  grain 
to  feed  the  great  liberated  millions  of  Russians  in  the  de- 
vastated areas  relinquished  by  the  Germans,  but  "this  need 
was  not  translated  into  an  effective  demand  on  overseas 
export  supplies. The  Soviet  government,  fighting  a  total 
war,  has  requested  large  shipments  of  planes,  tanks,  and 
other  war  supplies,  but  the  requisition  of  food  has  been  in 
moderate  amounts  to  conserve  shipping  for  the  weapons  of  war 
which  is  number  one  on  the  shipping  list. 

It  is  only  recently  that  data  have  been  released 
on  major  developments  in  the  world  wheat  situation.     It  is 
known  that  the  four  major  exporting  countries  had  bumper 
crops  which  with  unprecedented  large  old-crops  brought  their 
total  wheat  supplies  to  the  highest  level  ever  reached. 

The  large  supplies  presented  difficulties  of  mar- 
keting and  storage,  but  under  government-sponsored  programs 

1-Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  2,  Nov.  19^3,  p.  37. 


of  surplus  wheat  disposal,  they  proved  useful  In  producing 
alcohol  for  war  purposes  and  In  maintaining  livestock  num- 
bers at  record  heights.^"  Even  with  the  heavy  use  of  wheat 
for  non-food  purposes,  the  United  States  particularly,  had 
stocks  larger  than  ever  before.  The  huge  stocks  of  wheat, 
oddly  enough,  were  sold  at  high  orlces  and  the  farm  income 
was  the  highest  in  many  years.  High  prices  in  wheat  working 
against  the  usual  price  with  abundant  stocks  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  prices  being  held  high  because  of;  the  association  of 

high  prices  on  wheat  and  flour  during  a  war,  the  large  non- 
food uses  of  wheat,  the  holding  of  heavy  wheat  supplies  as 
the  end  of  the  war  approaches;  and  as  shipping  to  liberated 
millions  becomes  easier  there  is  a  orospect  of  a  large  flow 
of  wheat  out  of  the  United  States,  which  we  could  easily 
transform  from  a  large  surplus  to  a  deficit. 

In  the  United  States  measures  have  been  taken  to 
reduce  wheat  acreage; 

"Wheat-acreage  allotments  under  the  agricultural 
adjustment  program  had  been  62  million  acres  in 
both  19*JO  and  19^1>  and  the  areas  actually  seed- 
ed had  been  close  to  this  goal.     For  19^2  the 
national  goal  was  lowered  to  55  million  acres — 
the  minimum  allowed  under  existing  legislation. 

1-Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  2,  Nov.  1914-3,  p.  38. 
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"Producers  Inclined  to  overplant  their  in- 
dividual wheat-acreage  allotments  were 
confronted,  not  only  with  loss  of  full  ec- 
onomic advantages  offered  co-operating 
farmer 8,  but  also  with  the  special  handi- 
caps imposed  by  marketing  quotas.  Under 
such  quotas  a  non-co-operatlng  producer 
of  more  than  15  acres  of  wheat  could  not 
secure  a  marketing  card  permitting  sale  of 
his  "authorized"  wheat  output  until  he  had 
(l)  presented  evidence  of  guaranteed  stor- 
age for  his  "excess"  grain,  or  t2)  paid 
the  penalty  (half  the  basic  loan  rate)  on 
the  "excess"  he  planned  to  market  or  feed, 
or  (3)  delivered  his  "excess"  wheat  to  an 
agent  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Moreover,  as  a  non-co-operating  producer 
he  was  barred  from  the  benefits  of  the 
wheat-loan  program  (except  for  restricted 
loans  on  his  "excess"  wheat  at  60  percent 
of  the  regular  rate),  anl  he  w^s  given 
reduced  parity  and  conservation  payments, 
with  the  amount  of  the  reduction  dependent 
on  the  degree  of  over-planting."1 

These  penalties  strongly  induced  the  farmers  of  the  United 

States  to  co-operate  with  the  19*4-2  government  wheat  urogram. 

For  added  strength  the  government  announced  higher  goals 

for  such  acreage-competing  war  crops  as  soy  beans  and 

peanuts  with  Increased  government  support  and  market  prices 

on  these  products.    The  results  are  easily  guessed,  the 

wheat  sowings  were  small;  In  fsct,  the  wheat  sowings  came 

to  only  52»5  million  acres,  or  2.5  million  less  than  the 


1-Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XX, 
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allotted  acreage,  and  this  level  represents  the  smallest 
wheat  sowings  in  more  than  three  decades  and  over  15  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  19^1>  through  economic  factors  and 
direct  government  restrictions. 

At  no  time  in  the  preceding  twenty  years  has  the 
yield  per  acre  aporOached  that  of  19^2  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  United  States  the  reported  yield  per  sown  acre  was 
IS. 7  bushels,  "2^  percent  higher  than  the  maximum  yield  of 
15.1  bushels  in  the  two  Dreceding  decades. H^ 

Bumper  crops  and  large  old-crops  caused  a  severe 
shortage  of  storage  space  for  grain,  and  an  unprecedented 
amount  of  old-crop  wheat  remained  stored  on  farms  on  August 
1,  19*4-3 — "stocks  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  total  actual 
marketings  during  the  crop  yearH.      Much  of  these  huge 
stocks  were  stored  in  newly  constructed  or  "converted  farm 
warehouses"  and  bins.     It  was  reoorted  that  grain  storage 
capacities  on  Western  farms  were  increased  about  9^  million 


1-  Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  2,  November  19^3,  p.  kl. 
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bushels  during  the  year  ending  with  July  19^3  • 

The  year  19^2-^3  saw  great  domestic  utilization 
of  wheat  in  an  unexpectedly  and  unprecedentedly  heavy  di- 
version of  wheat  to  feed  and  non-food  uses  exclusive  of 
seed.     More  wheat  was  used  for  feed  and  industrial  pur- 
poses than  at  any  time  in  history.     The  amount  came  to 
well  over  500  million  bushels,  "or  more  than  75  percent  as 
much  as  the  retained  mill  grinding a  of  the  flour  countries 
(United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina).  The 
United  States  alone  was  responsible  for  two- thirds  to 
three-fourths  of  this  huge  non-food  item. "1  Officials 
estimate  some  31b  million  bushels  of  wheat  were  used  for 
feed  in  the  United  States— about  100  millions  on  the  farms 
where  it  was  grown  and  215  million  sold  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. ^ 

The  huge  6alee  of  government-owned  wheat  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  non-food  purposes  in 
19^2-^3  -ad-  to  be  authorized  by  special  Congressional  ac- 
tion, and  with  the  authority  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
l-Wheat Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XX, 
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tion  sold  275  million  bushels  of  good  quality  wheat,  and 
actually  sold  in  1942-43  at  prices  well  below  1942  wheat 
loan  rate 8  and  current  wheat  prices.    On  the  first  125  mil- 
lion bushels  sold,  the  public  treasury  withstood  a  loss  of 
$1+3,750,000.    Whether  these  outlays  of  public  funds  will 
appear  Justified  in  the  light  of  history  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. ^    The  scarcity  of  protein  feeds  and  the  prevailing 
high  prices  for  poultry  and  livestock  stimulated  heavy 
feeding  of  wheat  even  at  prices  that  fully  covered  the 
costs  of  wheat.     "Moreover,  if  the  record  large  supplies 
of  feed  grains  available  in  the  United  States  in  1942-43 
had  been  better  managed — if  the  price  ceilings  on  hogs  had 
not  been  put  so  high  in  relation  to  the  price  ceiling  on 
corn — the  same  record  livestock  population  could  have  been 
maintained  with  less  waste  of  feed  grain  and  less  drain  on 
the  country  * s  wheat  6tocks--elther  subsidized  or  unsubsi- 

dized."  It  is  certainly  agreed  that  Congress,  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  (OPA)  and  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion ( WFA)  failed  to  co-operate  successfully  in  1942-4-3  in 

1-  Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XX, 
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developing  a  sound  war-food  policy  in  the  interest  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole.     It  can  be  hoped  that  during  19^4,  and 
the  post  war  period,  we  will  see  closer  coc;  l. ratio r.  within 
these  named  agencies  for  the  people  of  this  country  who 
still  have  to  "Pay-the-bill" . 

In  the  case  of  alcohol  production  in  the  United 
States,  v»here  government-owned  wheat  was  sold,   the  shortage 
of  shipping  made  it  desirable  to  substitute  higher-priced 
domestic  grain  for  imported  molasses  and  sugar  in  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  for  war  purposes.     The  light  flow  of 
corn  to  market  caused  theological  choice*  to  be  substituted 
by  the  large  wneat  holdings  of  the  government  and  thus  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  wheat  to  be  used  in  great  quantities  for 
alcohol  production  which  is  necessary  in  such  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  rubber.  Granular 
flour  for  alcohol  production  was  established  in  late  De- 
cember, 19*+2,  and  in  the  following  six  months  22  million 
bushels  of  wneat  were  ground  to  make  granular  flour.  Less 
plant  cons traction  and  new  equipment  was  required  for  the 
output  of  alcohol  by  using  granular  wheat  flour,  rather 
than  wheat  or  corn  as  grain. 
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The  price  of  wheat  was  strong  in  19^3  &nd  the 
large  stocks  of  wheat  of  19^3  were  widely  regarded  more  as 
a  blessing  than  a  menace  and  the  market  was  firm.     In  the 
United  States,  the  19-L3  carryover  and  new  crop  came  to  a 
total  that  had  been  exceeded  only  in  the  preceding  year. 
Even  80„  there  is  some  concern  that  the  wheat  supplies  for 
19^  might  Drove  too  small  to  meet  current  pressing  needs 
for  domestic  feed  and  alcohol,  for  essential  food  in  devas- 
tated-reoccupied  areas  of  the  USSR,  and  for  food  relief  in 
areas  that  are  already  liberated  and  soon  will  be  liberated 
in  Europe. 

This  change  in  attitude  toward  large  wheat  carry- 
overs was  brought  about  by  the  two  important  developments: 
first,  wheat  being  used  on  a  large  scale  to  meet  wartime 
needs  for  livestock  feed,  alcohol  production;  and  second, 
the  success  scored  during  19^2-^3  by  the  armed  forces  of 
tne  United  Nations  liberated  people  who  were  either  wholly 
or  partially  dependent  on  overseas  food  supplies. 

The  needs  for  food  by  liberated  people  estimated 
by  relief  organizations  and  political  guesses  may  be  too 
high  as  many  groups,  who  know  the  supply  and  demand  picture 
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very  well,  Imply  that  excessive  reliance  is  made  on  the 
United  States  food  supplies,  without  providing  for  appro- 
priate use  of  food  surplus sea  in  other  countries.  Second, 
many  countries  have  shown  such  zeel  and  speed  cf  accomplish- 
ment after  they  were  liberated  that  it  wasnft  long  before 
they  became  partially  less  dependent  on  imports  of  food 
supplies  from  the  pantry  of  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.     This  is  not  to  imply  that  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  the  four  exporting  countries  should  not  look  with 
favor  upon  the  maintenance  of  heavy  wheat  stocks  that  in 
earlier  years  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  burden.  The 
government  policy  indicates  acknowledgment  of  the  need  for 
heavy  wheat  stocks,  as  the  United  States  was  the  first 
country  to  relax  acreage  restrictions;  "in  February,  19^3* 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wickard,   suspended  existing  wheat 
marketing  quot<tB,  canceled  the  19^3-^-  Quota  referendum 
scheduled  for  vote  in  trie  spring,  and  announced  that  wheat 
farmers  who  exceeded  their  w/ieat  allotments  for  19^3  would 
receive  their  full  AAA  wheat  payments  for  19^3  provided 
they  fulfilled  90  percent  of  their  farm  war-crop  goals. M 


1-Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  2.  November.  19^.  P.  ^5. 
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To  cover  briefly    wheat  prices  over  the  past  few 
years,  statements  can  be  made  in  only  a  very  broad  general- 
ization.   The  United  States  and  various  other  countries 
have  had  two  or  more  different  levels  of  wheat  prices, 
rather  than  one  basic  level  as  in  earlier  years.    This  is 
because  of  government  efforts  to  support  and  raise  wheat 
prices  to  producers,  to  "stabilize"  prices  to  domestic 
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millers,  to  sell  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices, 
and  to  divert  surplus  wheat  to  non-fcod  uses  at  prices 
even  lower  than  those  quoted  for  export.     The  United  States 
has  long  taken  the  lead  In  pushing  wheat  prices  upward, 
largely  through  the  mechanism  of  non-recourse  government 
loans  to  wheat  producers.     The  average  farm  prices  of 
wheat  in  recent  years  have  been  largely  determined  by  the 
loan  rates.     Farmers  who  co-operated  with  the  AAA  program 

received  conservation  payments,  added  to  the  high  prices 
received  for  the  large  19^2  crop,  bringing  the  total  in- 
come of  wheat  growers  in  this  country  to  the  highest  level 
in  at  least  23  years  (even  with  allowances  for  increasing 
costs  of  labor  and  materials) ?~ 

1-Wheat  Studies  of  the  Food  Research  Institute,  Vol.  XX, 
No.  2,  November,  19^3,  p.  56. 


Wheat  was  not  the  only  agricultural  commodity 
similarly  overpriced  In  the  United  States  In  19*J-2-*4-3 — 
overpriced  largely  as  a  result  of  pressure  of  agrarian 
organizations  on  legislative  (to  a  lesser  extent  on  admin- 
istrative) price  policies.    Such  overpricing  was  extremely 
serious  for  the  government's  rationing  and  price-control 
programs,  for  the  operation  of  industries  processing  farm 
products,  and  for  postwar  price  and  farming  readjustments. 

The  administration,  operating  mainly  through  ex- 
ecutive orders  and  the  OFA,  has  tried  to  hold  down  retail 
prices  and  at  best  seems  to  have  accomplished  only  a  "stra- 
tegic retreat",  for  example,  prices  of  major  "cost-of- 
living"  items  such  as  flour  and  bread  have  been  held  down 
fairly  well;  especially  when  compared  to  prices  on  these 
articles  in  World  War  I.     Supply  may  be  the  answer  and  not 
government  regulations.    Effective  October  5*  19^2#  the  OPA 
established  temporary  flour-price  ceilings  based  on  the 
highest  prices  charged  by  individual  millers  and  blenders 
from  September  2S  to  October  2.     On  January  k,  19*43,  these 
individual  ceilings  were  superseded  by  "permanent"  regional 
ceilings  stated  in  specific  monetary  terms — ceilings  that 
averaged  about  10  percent  higher  than  the  earlier  temporary 
ones.      The  flour  ceilings  established  in 
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early  January  went  far  toward  relieving  the  "price  squeeze" 
that  millers  had  been  subjected  to  in  the  preceding  month, 
when  wheat  prices  rose  above  the  levels  at  which  many  mill- 
ers could  sell  flour  profitably  at  the  "temporary"  ceiling 
prices  then  in  force. *  Less  than  a  year  later,  at  this 
writing,  without  revised  ceilings  we  again  find  the  millers 
in  a  "price  squeeze"  and  only  a  subsidy  program  can  give 
full  relief  to  millers. 

During  19^2-^3,  millers  in  the  United  States 
bought  their  wheat  at  prevailing  market  prices.     Trie  price 
program  in  the  United  States  did  not  provide  drawbacks  or 
subsidies  to  millers  until  December,  19^3.     The  lowest 
prices  for  the  year  on  wheat  were  recorded  in  early  August, 
19^2.    After  thii  period  Cnicago  futures  moved  irregularly 
upward  to  a  peak  at  ^the  beginning  of  March,  19^3«  The 
diversion  of  new  wheat  to  the  CCC  under  government  loans- 
and  the  willingness  of  farmers  to  hold  unpledged  wheat  in 
expectation  of  higher  prices  caused  the  early  rise. 

In  addition  to  the  strengthening  influence  of  the 
current  high  loan  value  of  wheat,  there  wes  general  antici- 
pation of  continuing  pressure  toward  general  price  infla- 
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tion  and  legislative  measures  received  attention  that  fur- 
ther Congressional  Action  was  anticipated  to  raise  wheat 
prices.     The  President's  "hold-the-lineM  order  of  April  2 
made  early  revotir.g  on  the  bills  politically  inexpedient. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  agrarian  grouos  had  begun  to 
fear  the  possible  "boomerang"  effects  in  later  yrars  if 
higher  prices  on  wheat  were  reached. 

In  early  March  when  peak  prices  were  high,  there 
was  redemption  and  liquidation  of  considerable  quantities 
of  loan  wh-?at  as  well  as  heavy  marketing  of  unpledged  grain. 
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When  writing  of  the  United  States  wheat  supplies 
in  the  world  market,  it  is  of  course  our  first  thought  to 
learn  the  acreage,  yield,  and  production  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  the  other  leading  wheat  producing  coun- 
tries.    Second,  the  exports  of  wheat  to  those  whose  food 
stocks  are  serious.    A  country  might  produce  so  much  wheat 
or  grain,  but  when  other  food  stocks  are  low  the  need  for 
wheat  is  high,  the  situation  developes  where  what  might  have 
been  an  adequate  supply  of  wheat  becomes  critically  inade- 
quate to  satisfy  the  general  food  position.    Animal  fats, 
canned  and  cured  meats  have  been  exported  to  areas  under 
Soviet  control  in  great  quantities  so  the  increase  in  animal 
production  for  export  is  a  factor  figuring  wheat  that  goes 
into  feed  for  this  animal  meat  and  fat  export.    It  is  es- 
timated that  in  the  four  chief  exporting  countries  combined, 
this  year  as  much  wheat  may  be  used  for  non-food  purposes 
as  for  food  and  seed.    In  the  United  States,  where  such 
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diversions  are  heaviest,  wheat  imports  for  feed  use  seem 
likely  to  exceed  wheat  and  flour  exports. 

The  food  situation  in  Continental  Europe  in  19^-2- 
l|3  was  very  critical.    Not  only  were  there  wartime  short- 
ages of  labor,  motive  power,  agricultural  equipment,  and 
fertilizers  but  unfavorable  weather  combined  with  the 
widened  Allied  blockade  of  Axis  Europe  has  made  the  bread- 
grain  (largely  wheat)  seriously  critical.    Potato  and 
vegetable  production  increased  but  not  enough  to  offset 
the  shortage.    Of  course,  there  are  no  official  estimates 
available,  but  facts  are  dependent  upon  fragmentary  offi- 
cial statements  and  newspaper  reports.     It  is  probable  that 
wheat  (and  rye  as  well)  is  In  a  shorter  supply  in  19^2-^3 
than  in  any  year  since  1920-21. 

Notwithstanding  the  expansion  of  wheat  production 
in  the  United  States  these  last  few  years,  the  supply  of 
wheat  of  this  country  and  the  other  three  exoorting  coun- 
tries of  this  grain  (Australia,  Argentina,  and  Canada), 
the  combined  total  Is  hardly  sufficient  for  the  food  de- 
mands of  the  world.     Stocks  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in 
the  United  States  today,  relative  to  population,  were 
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never  greater.    Yet  the  situation  in  this  war,  where 
Allies  and  liberated  peoples  are  given  wheat,  new  victories 
with  the  new  dependents  increase  the  world's  demand  for 
wheat — the  leading  food  and  breadstuff  because  in  most  in- 
stances the  food  eupply  is  inadequate.    The  gleam  of  light 
for  liberated  people  amid  their  darkness  of  despondency  has 
food  and  wheat-products  topping  the  list.     In  the  light  of 
the  growing  knowledge  of  wheet,  this  is  a  good  time  to  take 
stock  of  the  resources  (as  nearly  as  we  can  guess)  and  the 
needs  of  the  civilized  world. for  future  wheat  and  economic 
planning. 


At  this  writing,  January,  19^>  estimates  of 
the  carry-over  of  wheat  next  June  J0$  ore  the  subject  of 
speculation.    Reliable  sources  estimate  the  wheat  carry- 
over at  about  J00  million  bushels  based  on  present  indi- 
cations, contrasting  the  wheat  carry-over  June  JO,  1913, 
of  only  ko  million  bushels,  a  sharp  difference.! 

In  this  war  we  have  large  supplies  of  wheat  and 
reduced  exports  that  have  made  record  quantities  available 
for  feed  and  industrial  alcohol  production.    The  last  war 
found  the  situation  reversed  with  small  supplies  and  large 
exports  with  curtailed  use  for  all  domestic  purposes.  A 
carry-over  of  J00  million  bushels  next  July  would  normally 
provide  very  ample  operating  stocks  and  reserves  against 
possible  small  yields,  but  when  we  are  at  the  brink  of 
post-war  relief  it  is  not  a  large  supply;  in  fact,  it  may 
be  a  serious  scarcity. 


1-The  Wheat  Situation— Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  US-7g  Nov.  -  Dec.  19*1-3. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  19^3-^  domestic 
supply  will  disappear  as  follows,  in  million  of  bushels: 
Food  535,  feed  3^0,  seed  SO,  industrial  alcohol  110,  and 
exports  50,  a  total  of  1,155  million  bushels,*    Stocks  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  on  October  1,  19^3>  totaled 
1,109  million  bushels,  the  third  largest  on  record  for  that 
date.  Wheat  prices  advanced  since  last  September  to 

the  highest  levels  in  15  years,  but  lower  prices  by  consid- 
erable than  World  War  I;  of  course,  the  previous  was  a  condi- 
tion of  scarcity  of  supply  contrasted  to  the  present  situa- 
tion of  one  of  relative  plenty. 

The  high  price  of  wheat  has  not  reflected  a  high 
price  in  wheat  flour  because  on  November  19,  Stabilization 
Director  Vinson  announced  a  flour  subsidy  to  enable  wheat 
flour  millers  to  pay  as  high  as  parity  prices  for  wheat  and 
at  the  same  time  sell  flour  for  no  more  than  ceiling  prices 
then  in  effect. 

In  terms  of  market  prices,  wheat  prices  in  early 
December  (19^3)  (except  for  soft  red  winter  the  price  of 


1-The  Wheat  Situation — Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  US-7S    Nov.  -  Dec.  19^3. 
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which  is  at  the  parity  equivalent)  were  somewhat  more  than 
five  cents  below  the  level  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
parity  orlces  to  producers.    Were  it  not  for  government 
support  and  if  we  were  at  peace,  the  price  of  wheat  would 
be  substantially  lower,     Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina, 
the  other  three  overseas  exporting  countries,  also  have 
wheat  prices  materially  different  than  under  normal  con- 
ditions.    In  comparison  with  Canada,  current  prices  in 
Australia  and  Argentina  are  lower,  but  when  the  shipping 
situation  is  eased  and  large  stocks  in  these  countries  can 
again  move  freely  into  world  trade,  a  narrowing  difference 
is  expected. 

Looking  at  the  estimated  total  stocks  of  wheat  for 
the  four  overseas  exporting  countries  (United  States,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Argentina)  wheat  stocks  are  capable  to  be 
on  July  1,  19*44  an  anticipated  supoly  of  1,200  million 
bushels,  even  with  liberal  estimates  for  domestic  and 
export  distribution  in  i9H.3-lj.l4..     By  July  1,  19*45,  it  is 
estimated  it  may  be  down  to  300  million  bushels,  but  this 
would  still  be  above  the  average,  and  rather  favorable  when 
contrasted  with  World  War  I  which  was  or.  an  average  from 
1913  to  1921,  about  2*4-9  million  bushels.1 

1-Reports  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  The  Wheat 
Situation  1931,  Twentieth  Report. 
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To  establish  background  on  the  domestic  wheat  situation, 
it  is  well  to  look  at  the  ten-year  period  of  1932-Ul.  The 
annual  carry-over  of  old-wheat  in  the  United  States  aver- 
aged about  235  million  bushels,  production  73&  million 
bushels,  and  domestic  disappearance  677  million,  of  which 
food  was  kiy,  feed  117,  and  seed  SI  million  bushels.* 

Government  support  in  the  form  of  the  loan  program 
has  been  an  important  factor  on  price  since  it  came  into 
operation  in  193&*    Prices  have  advanced,  being  Influenced 
by  both  higher  loan  rates  In  effect,  and  our  participation 
in  the  war;  with  high  loan  rates  in  effect  in  19^2-^3  prices 
for  the  year  averaged  about  $1.06,  compared  to  prices  for 
the  year  beginning  July,  19^1>  the  loan  rate  for  this  year 
was  lower  and  prices  averaged  93 • 9  cents. 

The  loan  rate  to  farmrs  for  19^3  wheat  was  based 
on  $1.23  per  bushel  at  local  markets,  which  represents  2>5 
percent  of  the  national  parity  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop 
year. 

Supplies  in  this  war  have  been  very  large  chiefly 
because  exports  have  been  small.     On  July  1,  19^3>  tne 
United  States  had  a  record  carry-over  of  6l2>  million  bushels. 

1-The  Wheat  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Nov.  -  Dec.  19^3,  page 
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The  fear  and  danger  of  "too  little  too  late*  has  been  to 
give  the  "green  light"  to  ship  the  ordnance  of  war  before 
food  in  shipments  to  the  theatre  of  war.    This  war  has  seen 
the  old  axiom  of  "an  army  marches  on  its  stomach"  replaced 
by  the  theory  that  the  army  needs  equally  ordnance,  cloth- 
ing, and  food  to  achieve  favorable  results.     Shipping  was 
narrowed  to  a  trickle  for  civilian  needs  because  space 
available  was  mainly  for  supplies  to  the  allied  armies. 
This  16  a  partial  explanation  for  the  first  four  years  of 
the  war  having  a  wheat  carry-over  in  the  United  States  that 
averaged  about  500  million  bushels*     Contrast  this  supply 
with  the  corresponding  oeriod  in  World  War  I  of  about  100 
million  bushels  and  people  were  asked  to  observe  "wheatless 
Wednesdays"  in  Arril,  191?>  and  early  in  191S  people  were 
asked  to  observe  two  wheatless  days  a  week,  and,  In  addition, 
to  have  one  wheatless  meal  EACH  day.    To  enforce  this  observ- 
ance regulations  were  issued  February,  1913*  that  forbid  the 
sale  of  wheat  flour  to  an  individual  consumer  without  an 
equal  amount  of  alternate  products.    These  products  included 
all  substitute  flours,  corn  meal,  corn  grits,  oatmeal,  and 
rice.     From  March  1918,  until  after  the  harvest,  the  Food 
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Administrator  requested  that  all  first  class  hotels  and 
restaurant 8  refrain  from  serving  any  wheat  or  wheat  products. 

The  large  supplies  of  wheat  of  World  War  II  have 
had  the  following  disposition  in  19^1-^2 ;  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  wheat  in  the  United  States  was  used  f or t he  produc- 
tion of  alcohol — previous  to  this  time  it  was  oractically 
negligible.    A  larger  amount  of  wheat  was  used  in  19^2-U3, 
and  in  19^3-^,  it  is  estimated  110  million  bushels  will  be 
so  used.    The  added  use  of  wheat  for  feed  estimated  at  38° 
million  bushels  when  added  to  the  110  million  bushels  of 
wheat  for  alcohol,  is  an  estimate  of  k$0  million  bushels 
that  are  largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  in  the 
carry-over  of  wheat  from  a  record  of  632  million  bushels  in 
I9I+2,  and  618  million  bushels  in  19^3,  to  an  estimated  300 
million  bushels  next  July,"*" 

At  present  farmers  are  not  decreasing  their  acre- 
age, since  investment  in  land  and  equipment  and  prospects^ 
of  better  prices  leads  farmers  to  produce  crops  to  the  limit. 
We  may  find  ourselves  in  the  situation  similar  to  1920,  when 

1-The  alochol  produced  from  wheat  is  used  in  the  production 
of  synthetic  rubber,  smokeless  powder.,  shatter-proof  glass, 
and  many  other  products  essential  to  the  war  effort.  The 
students  of  wheat  expect  that  the  non-food  uses  of  domestic 
wheat  in  lykj-kk  will  exceed  the  quantity  for  food. 
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farmers  had  not  decreased  acreage,  and  loans  to  foreign 
countries  obscured  the  real  trend  of  the  market.    At  that 
time  the  American  farmer  did  not  realize  that  the  wheat 
being  sold  to  foreign  countries  was  purchased  with  American 
citizens1  money  in  the  form  of  loans  to  these  countries. 
When  Vice  President  Henry  A.  Wallace  was  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  he  said,  "When  the  loans  ended — as  they  were 
sure  to,  since  we  refused  to  accept  sufficient  goods  in 
payment — our  artificial  market  for  surplus  disappeared  over 
night. 1,1 

As  is  usually  the  case,  the  farmer  was  no  excep- 
tion, the  majority  of  farmers  did  not  decrease  their  acre- 
age with  the  sharp  decline  in  prices,  but  having  more  or  lees 
fixed  overheads  they  increased  their  output  in  order  to 
cover  these  change s.^    The  United  States  in  1921  had  exported 
313  million  bushels  compared  to  a  foreign  market   0  f  only 
32  million  bushel6  in  1933*    The  Price  of  wheat  did  not  only 
decline,  but  fell  drastically  and  the  important  point  of  the 
actual  price  of  wheat  in  relationship  to  the  articles  which 


1-  World  Wheat  Planning — p.  650. 

2-  The  years  referred  to  are  192S,  1930,  and  1931. 


the  wheat  farmer  wished  or  had  to  buy  created  a  grave 
economic  problem.   There  must  be  an  equilibrium  between 
agricultural  prices  and  industrial  prices* 

The  use  of  wheat  as  a  replacement  of  other  cereals 
has  been  fairly  well  accomplished  but  there  remains  sub- 
stantial room  for  future  replacements.    Population  growth 
is  the  outstanding  factor  responsible  for  increases  in  the 
demand  for  wheat  and  many  other  agricultural  products  and 
goods  in  the  last  fifty  to  one  hundred  years.    With  a  moder- 
ate rate  of  increase  in  the  standard  of  living  of  not  only 
our  own  country  and  the  world  at  large,  the  prospects  for  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  are 
very  good. 

Diets  change  rapidly,  as  we  experienced  after  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  causing  a  drop  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  bread.     The  present  outlook  for  bread  made 
with  wheat  flour  is  good,  but  eating  habits  may  change  and 
when  foods  are  again  ration-free,  the  diet  may  not  include 
a  representative  quantity  of  bread.    The  bread  bakers  and 
wheat  flour  milling  Industry  are  doing  an  energetic  and 
scientific  Job  to  make  better  bread  that  will  not  lose  but 
increase  Its  preetige  In  the  diet  when  we  return  to  a  more 


normal  living. 

Wheat  is  not  expected  to  become  an  important  feed 
grain  because  the  price  of  wheat  would  have  to  be  permanent- 
ly at  about  the  level  of  other  feed  grains,  and  the  relative 
costs  of  production  make  such  a  development  unlikely.  How- 
ever, there  is  a  probability  that  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  amounts  of  poor  wheat  used  for  feed,^- 

Some  experts  point  out  that  it  is  not  good  busi- 
ness for  the  United  States  to  grow  large  quantities  of  wheat 
for  export  because,  generally  speaking,  our  production  costs 

are  higher  than  some  of  the  other  wheat  countries.  The 

p 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933    did  save  considerable 
of  the  agricultural  population  from  ruin  and  accomplished 
some  of  its  objectives  of  the  restoration  of  the  balance 
between  agricultural  and  industrial  prices.^ 

At  present,  with  the  second  World  War  not  yet  at 
its  climax,  the  fear  of  over-production  of  wheat  is  not  of 
concern  because  the  demand  for  wheat  is  great  and  will  be 
even  greater  as  the  war  progresses.     It  would  seem  to  be 

1-  Competitlon  Among  Grains,  N.  Jasny,  page  501. 

2-  Ibid,  page  656 

3-  Ibld,  page  653 • 
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only  logical  to  conclude  that  while  the  pendulum  of  large 
supplies  and  heavy  demands  is  swinging  in  the  more  favorable 
direction,  this  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the  period  of  the 
return  of  the  pendulum  to  the  other  extreme  of  less  demand 
and  supply,  and  introduce  more  satisfactory  continuation  of 
"producti~n-controlH . 

Since  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  the  A.  A.  A.  invalid 
on  January  6,  13^6,  the  determination  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  some  control  over  production  devised  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  March,  1936.  The 
present  administration  has  always  strived  to  making  the  farm- 
er entitled  to  a  parity  of  income  with  the  city  worker.  Of 
course,  there  are  critics  of  the  government  policy  of  trying 
to  lift  the  farmer's  income  by  cutting  production  to  meet 
demand,  but  this  is  the  practice  of  almost  any  manufacturer 
when  he  finds  his  market  has  slackened.     True,  such  plan- 
ning is  criticized  by  both  farmers  and  consumers  in  some 
instances  as  they  claim  that  to  put  in  operation  such  a  plan 
of  scarcity  is  both  unconstitutional  and  unwelcomed.  These 
critics  interpreted  the  policy  in  question  as  paying  a  bonus 
to  farmers  for  not  growing  crops  while  in  truth  they  were 


paid  only  for  what  they  did  grow. 

Y?hen  the  world-wide  depression  had  its  greatest  depths  in 
1952,    the  American  farmer's  income  was  also  at  its  lowest    and  it 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  reduction  of  the  farmer's  purchasing 
power  seriously  impaired  the  agricultural  assets  supporting  the  nat 
ional  credit  structure.      Ag  something  was  done  at  th?t  tine,  some 
plan  to  avoid  a  similar  or  worse  plight  should  be  devised  at  this 
time  for  the  period  of  dimunition  of    preeent  day  abnormal  incomes. 


^orld  "heat  Planning,  p.  661. 


Concluding  Remarks. 


Without  economic  planning  of  United  States  wheat, 
the  situation  may  create  grest  hardships  through  abundance 
or  scarcity.     Some  adversaries  of  United  States  wheat  plan- 
ning will  desire  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  operate 
freely,  as  it  did  in  the  past  before  the  New  Deal.    To  them 
it  can  be  said  the  country  needs  more  of  an  international 
understanding  in  the  matter  of  wheat;  the  idea  of  World 
Wheat  Planning  which  was  never  so  important  in  any  period 
of  history;  especially,  in  the  post-war  era  when  all  good 
men  will  work  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better  world. 
This  is  the  problem  and  gives  rise  to  thoughts  which  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

In  almost  every  period  of  history  there  has  ex- 
isted the  opportunity  for  men  to  devote  a  part  or  all  their 
energy  to  the  creation  of  a  new  and  better  world.     So  it  is 
today,  at  a  time  when  we  are  living  during  unprecedented 

opportunities.     Great  changes  are  taking  place  about  us. 
We  are  told  of  very  radical  changes  that  we  may  expect  in 


every  walk  of  life  when  the  present  war  has  ended  and  the 
years  hence, 

fc'ith  t^e  coming  of  better  transportation,  improved 
communication,  discoveries,  inventions,  and  so  many  other 
revolutionary  changes  taking  place  in  the  State  and  the 
life  of  the  individual,  there  are  in  company  with  all  this, 
new  problems  of  great  urgency  and  far  reaching  Importance. 

As  for  the  individual,  his  problem  is  one  of  se- 
curity, and  in  the  United  States  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence give 8  the  individual  rights,  "with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

A  good  supply  of  food,  or  proper  diet  is  of 

greatest  importance  to  the  Individual,  and  that  is  precisely 
why  national  and  International  planning  are  of  ultimate  im- 
portance.   Present  day  economic  life  does  not  or  cannot  sup- 
port the  action  of  the  farmer  that  sows  the  seed  without 
taking  thought  as  to  who  will  purchase  his  wheat  and  at 
what  price.    Together  all  wheat  farmers  operating  their 
wheat  production  without  a  plan  may  not  plant  sufficient 
seed  to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  they  may  over-plant,  and  over- 
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supply  will  create  lower  prices  that  will  lower  the  incomes 
of  the  wheat  grower. 

This  is  our  problem  today,  shall  we  plan  or 
practice  "laisser-f aire" ? 

If  we  plan  nationally,  what  will  be  the  results 
without  international  planning?    There  will  result  in  our 
producing  a  crop  to  meet  world  demand  that  will  either  ex- 
ceed or  fall  short  of  the  demand — and  the  wheat  farmer  will  be 
but  a  little  better  off  than  without  national  planning  of 
wheat  production. 

These  against  State  planning  hold  that  the  indi- 
vidual activities  are  guided  by  the  profit  motive  and  the 
system  of  individual  initiative  in  production  and  distribu- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  if  freedom  is  curtailed  by  rules 
set  up  by  the  State  in  its  planning.    Also,  the  commands 
of  the  State  will  necessitate  an  enormous  system  of  bureau- 
crats for  the  planning,  production,  and  distribution  which 
will  inevitably  cause  prices  to  become  very  high  and  thus 
reduce  the  standard  of  living.    Of  course,  such  a  result 
is  contrary  to  what  we  are  striving  to  achieve  in  a  more 
civilized  tomorrow  that  net  only  gives  man  a  firm  peace 
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but  the  people  of  the  poorest  sections  of  any  country 
enough  to  eat.    Therefore  anything  that  raises  prices  on 
essential  foodstuffs  is  equal  to  a  further  curtailment  of 
their  better  nutrition.    It  isn!t  without  argument  that 
often  with  a  lower  price  we  do  not  have  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption, nor  would  a  maximum  of  consumption  be  reached  if 
the  food  to  be  given  away  gratis  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  a  moneyless  State. 

Another  system  for  the  lower  income  group  is  the 
surplus  commodity  distribution,  where  the  poor  people  are 
able  to  buy  surplus  agricultural  products  below  market 
prices;  the  government  makes  up  the  difference  to  the 
producer.    In  the  United  states  we  only  saw  this  plan 
tried  on  a  small  scale  and  during  a  period  when  conditions 
in  general  were  on  the  up  grade.    Had  the  reverse  been  true, 
our  government  would  have  had  a  very  serious  problem  de- 
ciding where  the  dividing  line  among  consumers  should  be 
drawn.     The  elasticity  of  demand  of  wheat  is  variable  with 
various  groups  of  people  and  with  some  of  these  people, 
low  price,  or  lower  price  through  the  surplus  plan,  would 
not  lead  to  a  substantial  increase  in  their  consumption. 
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Supporters  of  planned  wheat  production  feel 
that  the  farmer  who  Is  entitled  to  a  "parity"  Income,  that 
Is,  "to  an  income  which  maintains  his  purchasing  power  un- 
changed at  what  it  was  at  a  specified  date,"*  should  not  be 
left  to  cultivate  and  harvest  his  land,  and  to  produce  wheat, 
etc.,  as  he  thinks  best,  without  some  supervision  or  dicta- 
tion as  to  methods,  quantity,  and  quality.    If  the  farmer 
doee  not  agree  to  conforming  with  the  State,  the  government 
might  be  compelled  to  extend  "income-parity"  policy  to  all 
industries  and  occupations.    This  would  be  a  form  of  social- 
ism. 

In  any  event,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are 
headed  more  and  more  towards  intrusion  of  the  State  into 
the  hitherto  private  activities  of  man.    During  new  levels 
of  prosperity  the  State  intervenes  and  when  new  depressions 
occur,  intervention  is  still  further  stimulated  with  indi- 
viduals seeking  relief  through  the  State. 

Peace  and  confidence  among  nations  are  among  the 
first  conditions  for  bringing  about  increased  world  trade 
and  lead  to  the  Important  achievment  of  co-operation  between 


1-World  Wheat  Planning,  page  315. 
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nations  of  the  world.    This  would  make  it  possible  for  an 
inter-national  exchange  of  wheat  with  consideration  of  an 
International  Wheat  Agreement  for  co-  operating  in  main- 
taining an  equilibrium  position  of  World  Wheat  Production, 

World  planning  of  wheat  is  particularly  feasible 
because  of  the  unique  stability  of  its  world  yield  and  other 
peculiarities  which  characterize  it.    Wheat  should  be  the 
first  agricultural  product  for  world-planning  and  if  men 
are  not  able  to  plan  internationally  in  wheat,  they  will 
be  still  less  able  to  plan  in  other  foodstuffs. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  practically  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  had  a  hand  with  the  production, 
trade,  and  prices  of  wheat.    In  many  instances  the  lack 
of  knowledge  has  contributed  nothing  to  the  Improvement 
of  the  world  wheat  situation.     It  is  not  in  the  realm  of 
practical  politics  to  remove  State  interference  in  these 
matters  and  it  is  therefore  more  difficult  to  bring  about 
a  mass  of  regulations  that  could  be  brought  into  a  logical 
and  co-ordinated  system. 

Independent  actions  of  single  countries,  and 
agreements  that  exclude  other  countries  from  the  benefits 
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when  there  are  bilateral  agreements,  can  only  be  costly 
to  the  world.    An  arrangement  based  on  international  co- 
operation is  both  necessary  and  feasible.    It  has  been 
said  of  the  United  States,  MIf  there  is  a  country  which 
does  not  need  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  inter- 
national understanding  in  the  matters  of  wheat,  that  coun- 
try is  today  the  United  States,    Its  Government  has  la- 
boured untiringly  for  such  a  collaboration,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  calling  the  meetings  of  the  Wheat  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  London  during  193^  and  1939*    It  also  did  every- 
thing to  persuade  other  Governments  of  the  necessity  of 
this  collaboration."^ 

At  present,  during  World  War  II,  supplies  of 
wheat  have  been  very  large  chiefly  because  exports  have 
been  small.    From  1939-^2,  net  exports  averaged  less  than 
30  million  bushels,  compared  with  an  average  of  17^  million 
in  191^17-^    *n  this  war  the  allies*  demands  for  food  have 
been  primarily  for  non-cereal  food.    The  large  supplies 
have  made  available  great  quantities  of  wheat  for  feed 

> 

1-  World  Wheat  Planning,  page  663. 

2-  The  Wheat  Situation,  page  5. 
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and  industrial  alcohol  and  production  in  1939-^3  averaged 
about  50  million  bushels  above  that  in  the  period. 
The  small  supplies  in  World  War  I  that  remained  for  dom- 
estic use  was  a  greatly  curtailed  amount. 

Next  July  the  carry-over  is  estimated  at  about 
300  million  bushels  and  this  would  provide  for  operating 
stocks  of  125  million  bushels,  75  million  bushels  as  a 
reserve  against  small  per-acre  yield,  and  leave  a  statis- 
tical balance  of  100  million  bushels.    That  part  of  the 
carry-over  which  would  be  available  for  domestic  use  could 
be  reduced  from  two  sources,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  both  open  market  purchases  of  wheat  for  feed  would 
become  substantially  large  without  being  checked,  or  that 
the  war  will  develop  so  that  exports  would  be  increased 
above  the  $C  million  bushels  which  would  reduce  the  reserve 
set-up  for  war  relief.    It  is  not  thought  likely  that  both 
these  items  could  reduce  the  carry-over  as  low  as  200 
million  bushels,  which  would  still  provide  for  operating 
stocks  and  a  reserve  against  small  yields. ^ 


1-The  Wheat  Situation,  page  7. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  great  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  production  of  alcohol  current- 
ly placed  at  110  million  bushels,  which  compares  with  2 
million  in  19^1-^2  and  5^  million  in  19^2-^3.    Prior  to 
19^1  the  quantities  of  wheat  used  for  alcohol  were  negli- 
gible.   A  delay  in  stepping  up  the  molasses  imports  from 
the  West  Indies  and  Hawaii  made  for  an  upward  revision  of 
110  million  bushels,  from  the  estimated  100  million  given 

in  September,  19^3* 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its 
issue,  the  Wheat  Situation,  November-December  19^3>  esti- 
mates the  19^3  world  wheat  crop  only  5  percent  below  19^2, 
excluding  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China.    The  large  reductions  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  being  offset  only  in  part 
by  increases  in  Europe,  Argentina,  India,  and  Turkey. 

"The  estimate  for  Europe  is  still  maintained  at 
about  1,5^0  million  which  is  160  million  above  the  figure 
for  19^2  and  the  best  crop  since  1939  and  only  slightly 
below  the  10  years  (1932-lJ-l)  average  of  1,563  million 
bushels."1 


1-The  Wheat  Situation,  page  9 
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The  four  principal  exporting  countries  have  prospects 
for  increased  wheat  acreage  in   19^»  because  the  very  large 
supplies  of  wheat  in  these  four  exporting  countries  are  be- 
ing significantly  reduced  largely  as  a  result  of  expanding 
domestic  demand  and  some  improvement  in  the  export  situa- 
tion, 

A  shortage  of  labor  and  fertilizer  may  be  factors 
that  reduce  even  present  acreage;  especially  in  Australia 
where  present  acreage  has  already  been  sharply  reduced. 
Argentina  has  adopted  a  policy  to  expand  agricultural  pro- 
duction* so  an  increase  in  wheat  acreage  is  expected  in  19^. 
Canada  has  large  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand,  especially  on 
farms,  much  of  which  will  be  carried  over  next  July.  "The 
19^  acreage  of  wheat  is  expected  to  show  some  increase  over 
the  reduced    level  of  19U3.m1 

Stocks  on  July  1,  19^3*  for  the  four  exporting  coun- 
tries of  Canada,  The  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Australia 
are  expected  to  be  large,  and  this  is  with  consideration  of 
meeting  greatly  expanded  domestic  requirements  and  in- 
creased exports  in  19^3-^.    The  stocks  of  these  four  ex- 

1-The  Wheat  Situation,  page  10. 
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porting  countries  is  estimated  at  an  all-time  high  of  1>755 

million  bushels,  "and  by  next  July,  after  allowing  liberally 

for  domestic  and  export  distribution,  are  ejspected  to  be 

above  1,200  million  bushels.     Stocks  of  this  size  are  large 

enough  to  give  reasonable  assurance  that  supplies  will  be 

adequate  to  meet  expanded  requirements  in  19M+-^5." ^ 

On  the  assumption  that  more  acreage  will  mean  larger 

yields,  the  results  expected  are  a  crop  of  about  1*5-5 

million  bushels,  supplies  would  total  about  2,725  million 

bushels  based  on  the  expected  carry-over  of  1,200  million 

bushels.    The  domestic  use  of  wheat  by  the  four  exporting 

countries  is  about  1,200  million  and  this  would  leave  a  net 

balarce  of  about  1,500  million  bushels,  which  represents  a 

full  annual  crop  in  these  countries  to  cover  export  needs. 

Based  on  the  figures  of  the  1920ls,  this  is  an  amount  that 

is  double  the  export  movement  in  wheat,  including  flour, and 

in  the  last  2  years,  it  has  been  only  about  half  this  quan- 
p 

tity.      When  contrasted  with  supplies  for  export  in  World 
War  I,  the  Dresent  prospect  is  for  a  situation  that  is  very 
favorable, 

1-The  Wheat  Situation,  page  11, 
2~Ibid,  page  11. 
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ABSTRACT 


Wheat  i6  very  important  to  the  United  States  and 
to  the  world  because  of  its  importance  in  commerce.  Industry, 
and  society.    To  discuss  wheat  from  the  position  of  the  wheat 
In  the  United  States  in  the  world  market,  the  subject  is 
narrowed  to  only  a  small  part  of  a  topic. 

The  United  States  is  the  second  largest  wheat 
producing  nation  in  the  world,  second  only  to  Russia.  To 
produce  wheat,  much  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  control  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  so 
that  the  average  yield  per  acre  may  be  steadily  raised. 
Wheat  is  a  food  and  food  is  Important  to  every  man  and 
animal  in  the  world  because  without  It  there  is  not  life. 
A  food  as  important  ae  wheat  should  receive  the  attention  of 
the  leaders  in  government  to  best  assure  their  people  ample 
stocks  for  food  and  employment  of  men  associated  with  the 
industry.     Today,  the  United  States  is  an  important  food 
pantry  in  a  war-torn  world  and  through  proper  economic  plan- 
ning this  country  may  continue  its  present  status,  and  even 
enlarge  its  export  business  on  wheat. 


The  origin  of  wheat  and  its  inclusion  in  manTs  diet 
as  a  basic  food,  goes  back  as  far  as  six  thousand  years  ago. 
Wheat  was  introduced  into  the  western  hemisphere  in  153°* 
by  the  Spaniards;  first  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  then  brought 
to  California  only  a  short  time  before  the  American  Revolution. 
On  the  Atlantic  Coast,  wheat  farming  had  its  beginning  with 
the  first  colonists  from  Europe.    The  cultivation  of  wheat 
moved  Westward  with  the  growth  of  the  country,  and  today  the 
bulk  of  the  nation's  annual  harvest  comes  from  the  mldweetern 
states. 

Men  have  given  their  entire  life  to  work  on  improv- 
ing the  quality,  immunity  from  wheat  diseases,  and  yield  per 
acre  of  wheat.    These  men  have  done  much  in  lessening  the 
catastrophe  of  poor  wheat  crops  to  the  wheat  farmer  and  his 
family's  very  life  that  resulted  in  miserable  hardships  when 
the  crop  failed  to  provide  sufficient  Income  for  the  year's 
living. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  many  types  of  wheat 
that  are  a  great  improvement  over  the  types  of  the  early 
settlers.    There  are  some  329  registered  varieties  of  wheat 
in  this  country  divided  into  two  main  groups:    "Winter  Wheat", 


which  is  planted  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  "Spring  Wheat" 
which  is  planted  in  the  spring  and  usually  ready  for  harvest 
only  a  few  weeks  after  the  winter  varieties. 

Wheat  has  its  greatest  production  in  the  product 
to  which  the  unqualified  term  "flour"  is  usually  applied. 
Wheat  flour  possesses  Decullar  properties  that  make  it 
especially  desirable  in  bread  making;  of  all  the  cereal 
grains  only  wheat  contains  the  kind  of  proteins  which  enable 
the  flour  to  produce  a  smooth  dough. 

The  process  of  milling  wheat  into  wheat  flour  is 
mechanical  and  is  a  gradual  reduction  process  whose  chief 
aim  is  to  produce  as  much  flour  as  possible  at  a  single 
grinding.    The  wheat  berry  is  broken  into  its  various  parts 
and  separating  them  according  to  size  and  grade. 

The  exporting  of  wheat  Is  an  important  part  of 
the  business,  especially  in  the  unlted  States;  although,  the 
world  export    of  wheat  and  flour  for  19^2-^3  was  less  than 
in  any  year  since  the  1220le.     Lack  of  shipping  is  the  chief 
reason  and  the  weapons  of  war  were  first  on  the  list  before 
food.     The  large  surplus  wheat  stocks  in  the  United  States 
were  reduced  by  using  wheat  in  producing  alcohol  for  war 
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purposes  and  In  maintaining  livestock  numbers  at  record 
heights.    Bumper  crops  and  large  old-crops  caused  a  severe 
shortage  of  storage  space  for  grain,  and  measures  had  to  be 
taken  to  reduce  wheat  acreage.    At  no  time  in  the  preceding 
twenty  years  has  the  yield  per  acre  approached  that  of  19^2 
in  the  United  States.    The  present  attitude  has  changed 
toward  large  wheat  carry-overs  through  the  development  of 
the  need  for  livestock  feed  to  meet  wartime  demands  and 
alcohol  production.     Second,  the  success  scored  during  I9H2- 

by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Nations  liberated  people 
who  were  either  wholly  or  partially  dependent  on  overseas  food 
8upo:ies.    This  present  attitude  means  that  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  the  flour  extorting  countries,  should  regard  heavy 
wheat  stocks  as  a  good  thing  and  not  a  burden.     In  19^3 »  the 
united  States  was  the  first  country  to  relax  acreage  restric- 
tions. 

The  supply  of  wheat  or  grain  in  any  country  may  be 
considered  ample,  but  an  adequate  supply  can  quickly  become 
critically  inadequate  when  other  food  stocks  are  low,  and  the 
Increased  demand  for  wheat  will  faster  decrease  the  stock. 
At  present,  in  Continental  Europe  the  food  situation  is 
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critical  as  there  are  war-time  shortages  of  labor,  motive 
power,  agricultural  equipment,  and  fertilizers;  in  addition, 
unfavorable  weather  has  made  the  bread-grain  situation 

(largely  wheat)  seriously  critical.    Potato  and  vegetable 
production  increased  but  not  enough  to  offset  the  shortage 
and  it  is  probable  that  wheat  (and  rye  as  well)  is  in  shorter 
supply  in  19^2-14-3  than  in  any  year  since  1920-21.  Notwith- 
standing the  expansion  of  wheat  production  in  the  United 
States  these  last  few  years,  the  supply  of  wheat  of  this 
country  and  the  other  three  exporting  countries  of  this 
grain  (Australia,  Argentina,  and  Canada) ,  the  combined  total 
is  hardly  sufficient  f or  t he  food  demands  of  the  world,  A 
carry-over  of  J00  million  bushels  next  July  would  normally 
provide  very  ample  operating  stocks  and  reserves  against 
possible  small  yields,  but  not  in  view  of  the  probably 
heavy  exports  to  feed  liberated  people;  we  may,  in  fact, 
find  ourselves  experiencing  a  scarcity* 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  exti- 
rpates the  19^3-^  domestic  supply  will  disappear  as  follows, 
in  million  of  bushels:     food  535,  feed  3S0,  seed  30,  indus- 
trial alcohol  110,  and  exports  50,  a  total  of  1,155  million 
bushels.     Stocks  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  on  October  1* 
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19^3*  totaled  1,109  million  bushels,  the  third  largest  on 
record  for  that  date.    As  background  on  the  domestic  wheat 
situation,  the  ten-year  period  of  1932-19^1,  the  annual  carry- 
over of  old  wheat  in  the  United  States  averaged  about  235 
million  bushels,  production  73&  million  bushels,  and  domestic 
disappearance  677  million,  of  which  food  was  Jj-79,  feed  117, 
and  seed  31  million  bushels. 

Without  economic  planning  of  United  States  wheat, 
the  situation  may  create  great  hardships  through  abundance 
or  scarcity.     The  country  needs  more  of  an  international 
understanding  of  wheat.     The  idea  of  World  Wheat  Planning 
was  never  so  important  in  any  period  of  history.  Advocates 
of  M laisser-faire"  argue  that  there  can  never  be  international 
planning,  therefore  it  is  useless  for  us  to  plan  nationally 
and  the  wheat-farmer  will  be  no  better  off. 

Those  against  State  planning  hold  that  the  indivi- 
dual activities  are  guided  by  the  profit  motive  and  the  system 
of  individual  initiative  in  production  and  distribution  can- 
not be  maintained  if  freedom  is  curtailed  by  rules  set  up  by 
the  3tate  In  its  planning.    It  is  further  pointed  out  that 
the  commands  of  the  State  will  necessitate  an  enormous  system 


of  bureaucrats  for  the  planning,  production,  and  distribution 
which  would  inevitably  cause  prices  to  become  very  high  and 
thus  reduce  the  standard  of  living. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  are  headed  more  and 
more  towards  intrusion  of  the  State  into  the  hitherto  private 
activities  of  man. 
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APPENDICES    AND  EXHIBITS 
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1)     Civilian  and  military.     2)    Wheat  and  flour  in  terms 
of  wheat;  includes  shipments  to  territories.     3)     The  use 
of  wheat  for  alcohol  production  was  negligible  until  19^-1. 
Small  quantities  of  wheat  were  used  for  alcohol  in  19^1-^2, 
larger  amounts  in  1942-43,  and  in  1943-44  it  is  estimated 
110  million  bushels  will  be  so  used,     4)     Stocks  in  1914-21 
period  contained  some  new  wheat.     5)    Without  imports, 
vnich  would  be  added  to  feed. 

Supplies  in  this  war  have  been  very  large  chiefly 
because  exports  .:ave  been  small;     net  exports  in  1939-^2 
averaged  less  tnan  JQ  million  bushels,  compared  with  an 
average  of  17^  million  in  1914- 17-     The  demand  from  our 
Allies  in  this  war  has  been  primarily  for  noncereal  foods. 
Production  in  1939-^3.  averaged  about  5°  million  bushels 
above  that  in  the  1914-18  period.     The  large  supplies  in 
the  present  war  have  made  available  record  quantities  for 
feed  and  industrial  alcohol;   small  supplies  remaining  for 
domestic  use  in  the  other  war  resulted  in  curtailed  use.  3) 

3)    United  States  entered  World  War  I  in  April  1J17  and  by 
October  of  that  year  people  were  being  asked  to  observe 
wheatless  Wednesdays.     Early  in  191S  people  were  asked  to 
observe  two  wheatless  days  a  week,  and,  In  addition,  to 
have  one  wheatless  meal  each  day.     In  February  191&i  regu- 
lations were  issued  forbidding  the  sale  of  wheat  flour  to 
an  individual  consumer  without  an  equal  amount  of  substi- 
tutes, the  list  of  which  included  all  substitute  flours, 
corn  meal,  corn  grits,  oatmeal,  and  rice.     In  March  191&, 
the  Food  Administrator  found  it  necessary  to  request  that 
no  wheat  or  wheat  products  be  served  in  any  first-class 
hotel  or  restaurant  until  after  the  harvest. 
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WHEAT:       DISTRIBUTION  OF  U.  S.  SUPPLY,  1930-43. 
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Year  Beginning  July 
-*1930-37  includes  some  np    wheat  Preliminary  estimates 

The  total  prospective  supply  of  wheat  for  the  1943-44  year  is  only 
slightly  smaller  than  a.  year  earlier.      TJheat  consumption  in  1943-44,  how- 
ever, is  expected  to  exceed  all  previous  records,  with  prospects  that  about 
400  million  bushels  may  be  fed  and  150  million  used  for  alcohol  production. 
Food  use  of  wheat  will  incr^ate  only  slightly.      As  a  result  of  the  larre 
prospective  consumption,  the  large  wheat  carry-over  stocks  which  have 
accumulated  since  1936  are  expected  to  be  down  from  618  million  bushels  on 
July  1,  1943  to  about  250  million  a  year  later** 


*  The  Theat  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  1943. 
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#T7HFAT:  DISTRIBUTION  IN  THF  UNITFD  STATES  1914-21 

and  1939-45 
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* 1914 -Zl  Exports  were  very  large:  1942-43  Alcohol  Prod,  large 
a  Preliminary  Estlsate 

The  ca-ry-over  of  wheat  next  ^une  30  is  estimated  at  about  300  million 
bushels  or.  the  basis  of  present  indications.    This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  carry-over  of  40  million  bushels  on  June  30,  1918.      Large  supplies  and 
reduced  exports  have  made  record  quantities  available  for  fped  and  industrial 
alcohol  production  in  this  war,  compared  with  small  sullies  and  large  exporfe 
with  curtailed  use  for  all  domestic  purposes  in  the  last  war.    A  carry-over 
of  300  million  bushels  v;ould  amply  provide  for  operating  stocks,  reserve  for 
small  yields,  and  for  post-war  relief. 


-*The  Hieet  Situation,  Bureau  of  Agriculture  1  Fconomics, 

United  States  Dept.  Of  Agriculture,  November-December  1943 

Page  One. 


The  Following  Statistics  is  from  the: 

AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  1942 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Gov't  Printing  Office,  Washington 
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STATISTICS  OF  GRAINS 


Table  1. — Wheat:   Acreage,  production,  value,  and  foreign  trade,  United  States, 

1899-1941 


Year 

alii' 

age 
vested 

Yield 
ere 

x  run  uc 

tion 

ccason 
average 
price 
per 
bushel 
received 

Kir 

Dy 
farmers) 

F  m 

value 

Average  price 
per  bushel,  year 
beginning  July, 
at— 

Foreign  trade,  including  flour, 
year  beginning  July  « 

Chi- 
cago 1 

Minne- 
apolis 3 

Do- 
mestic 

ex- 
ports 8 

Im- 
ports a 

Net 
Total 

nnrts  7 

Percent- 
age of 
produc- 
tion 

1,000 

Bush- 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

els 

bushels 

Cents 

dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Percent 

1899 

St.  689 

It.  5 

658, 5SA 

1899 

52, 342 

12.5 

655,143 

58.8 

385.259 

68 

67 

190, 772 

320 

190, 749 

29.1 

1900 

49,203 

12.2 

599, 315 

62.1 

371,888 

72 

75 

220. 653 

603 

220,723 

36.8 

1901 

50, 847 

15.0 

762,546 

63.1 

480,886 

71 

72 

239, 212 

121 

239, 137 

31. 4 

1902 

46,244 

14.9 

686, 959 

63.0 

432, 942 

73 

74 

207, 835 

1,080 

208, 016 

30^3 

1903 

48, 456 

13.7 

663,115 

69.3 

459, 847 

81 

89 

124, 977 

229 

124. 926 

18.8 

1904 

43, 155 

12.9 

555,571 

92.6 

514, 503 

101 

113 

46,319 

3,296 

43,612 

7.8 

1905 

46,306 

15.2 

706,026 

74.7 

527, 437 

86 

84 

101, 089 

273 

100, 849 

14.3 

1906 

46,230 

16.0 

740,509 

66.0 

488, 427 

76 

83 

150, 597 

602 

150, 594 

20.3 

1907 

44,139 

14.2 

628, 764 

86.6 

544,211 

96 

107 

166  525 

530 

166  304 

26. 4 

1908 

45, 102 

14.3 

642, 818 

96.7 

621, 797 

100 

111 

116]  373 

475 

1 15^901 

18]  0 

1909 

U,t6S 

16.  i 

68S.S79 

1909 

44,262 

15.5 

683, 927 

99.1 

677, 726 

109 

109 

89,173 

845 

88,465 

12.9 

1910 

45,793 

13.7 

625.476 

90.8 

567.800 

100 

105 

71, 338 

1,175 

70,164 

11.2 

1911 

49,894 

12.4 

618, 166 

86.9 

537,068 

94 

107 

81, 891 

3, 445 

78, 447 

12.7 

1912 

48,413 

15.1 

730,  Oil 

80.7 

588, 775 

94 

87 

145, 159 

1,304 

143, 938 

19.7 

1913 

52, 012 

14.4 

751, 101 

79.4 

596,039 

89 

88 

147, 955 

2,402 

146,306 

19.5 

1914 

55,613 

16.1 

897, 487 

97.4 

874,009 

111 

120 

335, 702 

728 

335, 162 

37.3 

1915 

60,303 

16.7 

1, 008, 637 

96.1 

968,800 

114 

109 

246, 221 

7,254 

239,  591 

23.8 

1916 

53,  510 

11.9 

634,572 

143.4 

910, 052 

157 

176 

205, 962 

24, 960 

181, 067 

28.5 

1917 

46,  787 

13.2 

619, 790 

204.7 

1,  268, 898 

228 

220 

132, 579 

31, 215 

102, 775 

16.6 

1918 

CI,  1 'tis 

14.8 

904, 130 

205.0 

1, 853, 063 

224 

236 

287, 402 

11,289 

276, 615 

30.6 

1919 

7  J,  099 

It.  9 

9*5,403 

1919 

73,700 

12.9 

952, 097 

216.3 

2, 059, 421 

227 

300 

222, 030 

5.511 

216, 671 

22.8 

1920 

62,358 

13.5 

843, 277 

182.6 

1,  539, 584 

216 

201 

369, 313 

57, 682 

312, 625 

37.1 

1921 

64,566 

12.7 

818,964 

103.0 

843,458 

128 

148 

282,566 

17, 375 

265,  590 

32.4 

1922 

61, 397 

13.8 

846,649 

96.6 

817, 929 

113 

126 

224, 900 

20,031 

205, 079 

24.2 

1923 

56,920 

13.3 

759, 482 

92.6 

703,283 

106 

124 

159, 880 

28, 079 

131, 892 

17.4 

19U 

so,  set 

15.7 

800,877 

1924 

52,463 

16.0 

841,617 

124.7 

1, 049, 534 

139 

158 

260,803 

6, 201 

254, 695 

30.3 

1925 

52,443 

12.8 

668,700 

143.7 

961, 131 

161 

165 

108, 035 

15, 679 

92,669 

13.8 

1926 

56, 616 

14.7 

832, 213 

121.7 

1,012,831 

140 

151 

219, 160 

13,264 

205,994 

24.8 

1927 

59,628 

14.7 

875, 059 

119.0 

1,041,512 

138 

141 

206, 259 

15, 734 

190, 578 

21.8 

1928 

59,226 

15.4 

914, 373 

99.8 

912, 496 

117 

126 

163, 687 

21, 442 

142, 301 

15.6 

19t9 

6S,0O0 

It.  9 

800,649 

1929 

63,332 

13.0 

823. 217 

103.6 

852, 928 

130 

130 

153, 245 

12, 956 

140, 361 

17.0 

1930 

62, 614 

14.2 

886, 470 

67.1 

594, 892 

84 

82 

131,475 

19, 059 

112, 435 

12.7 

1931 

57,681 

16.3 

941, 674 

39.0 

367, 636 

53 

71 

135, 797 

12,886 

123, 774 

13.1 

1932 

57, 839 

13.1 

756,927 

38.2 

289.156 

53 

61 

41,211 

9, 382 

32,284 

4.3 

1933 

49,438 

11.2 

551,683 

74.4 

410. 291 

94 

91 

37,002 

11, 494 

25, 508 

4.6 

19S1, 

il,9iS 

lt.t 

61S,  US 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941" 

43,400 
51,229 
48,863 
64,422 
69,869 
53,482 
52.981) 
55,831 

12.1 
12.2 
12.8 
13.6 
13.3 
14.1 
15.3 
16.9 

526, 393 
626,344 
626, 766 
875. 876 
931, 702 
751,435 
812, 374 
945, 937 

84.8 
83.2 
102.6 
96.3 
•56.1 
•69.2 
•68.2 
•95.6 

446, 367 
521,315 
642,859 
842, 843 
522,639 
519,651 
554,168 
904,008 

102 
104 
117 
118 
70 
78 
85 
109 

116 
126 
147 
128 
79 
97 
90 
110 

21, 532 
15, 929 
21, 584 
107, 194 
"0115,784 
"  54, 274 
"  40, 557 

25, 134 
46, 638 
47,924 
3, 561 
9, 623 
10, 430 
"11, 024 

8  3, 602 
8  30, 709 
»  26,340 
103, 633 
106, 161 
43, 844 
29,533 

11.8 
11.4 
5.8 
3.6 

i  Prior  to  1908  prices  are  as  of  Dec.  1. 

1  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  computed  by  weighting  selling  prices  by  number  of  carlots  sold,  as  reported  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  through  Maj  1942;  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce  beginning  June  1942. 

•  1«99-1917,  No.  1  Northern  Spring  and  1918  to  date  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring,  computed  by  weighting 
selling  prices  by  number  of  carlots  sold,  as  reported  in  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record. 

« Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1899-1917;  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States,  1918;  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
June  issues,  1919-26,  January  and  June  issues,  1927-date.  Wheat  flour  converted  to  terms  of  grain  on  the 
following  basis:  1899-1908,  4.75;  1909-17,  4.7;  1918  and  1919,  4.5;  1920,  4.6;  1921-date,  4.7  bushels  of  grain  per 
barrel  of  flour. 

J  Includes  flour  milled  from  imported  wheat. 

•  Includes  wheat  imported  for  milling  in  bond  and  export. 

'  Total  exports  (domestic  plus  foreign)  minus  total  imports;  beginning  1933,  net  figures  are  domestic  ex- 
ports minus  imports  for  consumption. 
8  Net  imports:  i.  e.,  imports  for  consumption  minus  domestic  exports. 

•  Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  value. 

m  83,000,000  bushels  of  the  total  exported  were  sold  with  the  assistance  of  payments  available  through  wheat 
and  wheat-flour  export  programs.  (Footnotes  11-14  at  bottom  of  page  10.) 
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Table  3. — Wheat:  Acreage  and  production  {average  1980-89),  and  season  average 
price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers,  by  States,  annual  1989-41 


Stats  and  division 


Acreage  harvested 


Aver- 


1930- 
39 


1939 


1940 


1941  ' 


Production 


Aver- 
age 

1930- 
39 


1939 


1940 


1941  ' 


Price 2  for  crop  of— 


1939 


Maine  

Xew  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  

North  Atlantic 

Ohio   

Indiana,..  

Illinois..  

Michigan  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  

Missouri  

North  Dakota... 
South  Dakota. .. 

Nebraska  

Kansas   

North  Central. 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

West  Virginia... 
North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.  . 
Georgia  

South  Atlantic 

Kentucky  

Tennessee  

Alabama  

Arkansas  ..  

Oklahoma  

Texas   

South  Central 

Montana  

Idaho   

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  

Arizona..  

Utah.  

Nevada  

Washington  

Oregon   

California  

Western  

United  States. 


1,000 
acre» 

5 

262 
55 
982 


1,000 
acres 

4 

273 
52 
926 


1,000 
acres 

2 
312 
55 
884 


1,000 
acres 

2 
296 
55 
86' 


1,000 
bu. 

101 
5,706 
1,  232 

19,  432 


1,000 
bu. 

84 
6,382 
1,170 
19, 421 


1,000 
bu. 

42 
8, 082 
1,265 
17,  675 


1,000 

bu. 

36 
6,642 
1,210 
16,  897 


Cents 
123 

82 

83 

82 


1,305 


1,  255 


1,253 


1,220 


26,  474 


27,  057 


27,  064 


24,  785 


82.2 


2.038 
1.740 
2,076 
829 
109 
1,700 
421 
1.896 
7,506 

2.  382 

3.  226 
10,  782 


1,906 
1,534 
1,980 

739 
90 
1,595 

392 
1,845 
7,  653 
2, 193 
3, 199 
9,713 


1,959 
1,433 
1.745 

779 
83 
1,622 

312 
1,713 
8,  025 
2,693 
2,630 
8,  739 


1,959 
1,476 
1,776 

755 
79 
1,501 

204 
1,336 
8,234 
2,864 
2,352 
11,799 


34,707 


32, 839 


31.  733 


34,  335 


444.  299 


428, 898 


482, 909 


569,  458 


85 
432 
600 
144 
442 
139 
143 


72 
377 
530 
145 
425 
210 
177 


67 
363 
527 
118 
443 
218 
172 


65 
345 
511 
105 
474 
242 
191 


1,296 
7,352 
7,685 
2, 102 
5, 100 
2,415 
1,770 


1,273 
6,897 
8,168 
1,711 
6,645 
2,725 
1,892 


1,332 
7,  245 
7, 665 
1, 1 
7, 110 
3, 140 
2, 196 


1.985 


1.930 


1,908 


1,933 


28,  076 


27,  720 


29,311 


30,  322 


391 
393 
6 
62 
4,  023 
3, 124 


354 
358 
5 
41 
4,317 
2,  765 


375 
368 
6 
31 
4, 020 
2,904 


375 
361 
7 

30 
4,  543 
2,614 


5,  520 
4, 403 
58 
557 
47, 682 
31, 360 


4, 071 
4, 117 
60 
390 
60,  438 
29, 032 


5,  625 
4,968 
75 
341 
58,  290 
29,911 


7, 125 
5,415 
91 
315 
48,  610 
27,186 


7,  840 


7,  704 


7,930 


89,  580 


98, 108 


99,  210 


88, 742 


3.244 
1,041 

242 
1,007 

254 
40 

257 
16 
2, 164 

940 

684 


3,  440 
870 
276 

1, 140 
294 
35 
226 
16 

1,901 
756 
658 


3, 917 
980 
188 

1, 028 
208 
39 
246 
18 

2, 136 
839 
783 


3,  703 
953 
240 

1,368 
173 
27 
266 
18 

2,098 
815 
752 


35,  273 
23, 842 

2,634 
12,  450 

2,805 
880 

5, 076 
387 
44, 383 
18, 743 
12,605 


51,  473 
21,311 

2,812 
12, 965 

3,782 
805 

3,989 
412 
43, 822 
16, 108 
12, 173 


51, 676 
26,  292 

2,256 
12, 354 

1,680 
780 

5, 466 
491 
44, 180 
16,960 
11,745 


68,239 
27, 822 

4,648 
25,  036 

2,735 
392 

7, 027 
491 
61, 142 
23, 442 
11,656 


9,  612 


10,  3S2 


10,413 


159, 078 


169,  652 


173,  880 


232,  630 


55,  884 


53,  482 


52,980 


55,  831 


747, 507 


751, 435 


812, 374 


945, 937 


69.2 


'  Preliminary. 

1  Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  value. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
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Table  4. — Wheat,  winter,  durum,  and  other  spring:  Acreage  and  production  (aver- 
age 1980-39),  and  season  average  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers,  by  Stales, 
annual  1940  and  1941 — Continued 


DURUM  3 


State  and  division 

Acreage  seeded  in 

Acreage  harvested 

Production 

Price'  for 
crop  of— 

Aver- 
age 

1930- 
39 

1940 

1941  • 

Aver- 
age 

1930- 
39 

1940 

1941' 

Aver- 
age 

1930- 
39 

1940 

1941  ' 

1940 

1941' 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Cents 

Cents 

Minnesota   

106 

89 

77 

104 

89 

76 

1.407 

1,  424 

1,178 

67 

95 

North  Dakota    

2,541 

2,662 

2,050 

2, 108 

2, 370 

2,014 

20,  600 

26, 070 

34.  238 

64 

92 

South  Dakota  

771 

619 

470 

574 

570 

456 

5,  591 

5,985 

6,384 

62 

87 

3  States   

3.41S 

3,370 

2,  597 

2,786 

3, 029 

2,  546 

27,  598 

33, 479 

41, 800 

63.8 

91.3 

OTHER  SPRING 

Maine   

5 

2 

o 

5 

2 

2 

101 

42 

36 

127 

130 

New  York  

8 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

134 

74 

72 

79 

108 

Pennsylvania.  

11 

10 

10 

11 

10 

10 

202 

195 

185 

81 

105 

North  Atlantic  

24 

16 

16 

24 

16 

16 

441 

311 

293 

86.5 

108.9 

Ohio  -  

9 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

158 

24 

28 

78 

105 

Indiana  

10 

6 

6 

in 

6 

6 

169 

108 

120 

74 

103 

Illinois   

60 

15 

11 

60 

15 

11 

1,038 

360 

220 

71 

103 

Michigan  

Wisconsin..  

20 

12 

12 

19 

11 

11 

294 

242 

226 

76 

103 

73 

44 

41 

73 

44 

41 

1,  164 

902 

697 

77 

104 

Minnesota  

1,485 

1,  366 

1,257 

1,423 

1,366 

1,243 

18, 157 

26,  637 

16,  780 

72 

99 

35 

27 

39 

34 

27 

39 

465 

621 

468 

70 

100 

North  Dakota  

7,634 

5,7S2 

6,  3I>0 

5, 398 

5.655 

6,  220 

43,  139 

67,  860 

111,960 

68 

94 

South  Dakota.  

2,705 

2,  290 

2,382 

1,689 

2,016 

2,  258 

14,091 

19, 152 

27, 096 

70 

98 

Nebraska.  

335 

192 

144 

271 

134 

131 

2, 027 

938 

1,768 

65 

92 

Kansas  

19 

35 

27 

15 

25 

24 

122 

200 

240 

64 

91 

North  Central  

12, 393 

9, 770 

10,280 

9,010 

9.  300 

9,985 

SO, 914 

117,044 

159,603 

69.3 

95  3 

Montana  

3, 378 

2,871 

2,  440 

2,533 

2, 737 

2,  381 

24,  483 

34,  212 

40,  477 

62 

88 

Idaho  

418 

335 

338 

414 

325 

325 

10.  7P0 

9,  262 

10,  238 

59 

85 

Wyoming  _  

174 

110 

100 

118 

90 

93 

1,327 

1,080 

1,488 

64 

89 

Colorado  

375 

344 

224 

289 

272 

204 

3,  704 

3.  509 

3,  386 

63 

88 

New  Mexico  

29 

22 

23 

25 

20 

22 

326 

270 

319 

61 

85 

Utah  

76 

68 

70 

75 

66 

68 

2,  089 

2,  046 

2, 176 

65 

88 

Nevada  

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 

319 

351 

351 

79 

93 

Washington  

1, 147 

1,083 

487 

1,147 

1,083 

487 

19.815 

17.328 

11,201 

62 

88 

Oregon  

317 

246 

153 

307 

240 

141 

6,312 

4,680 

3,312 

66 

93 

Western  

United  States  

5,927 

5,  092 

3.848 

4, 921 

4,  846 

3,737 

69, 137 

72,  738 

72, 948 

62. 1 

87.8 

18, 344 

14, 878 

14, 144 

13,  956 

14, 162 

13,738 

150, 492 

190, 093 

232, 844 

66.6 

93.0 

1  Preliminary. 

'  Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  value. 

•  Small  additional  quantities  are  grown  in  other  than  the  3  Status  shown  here,  but  included  with  "Other 
spring"  wheat. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Wheat:  Production  and  farm  disposition,  United  States,  1909-^1 


Crop  of — 

Production 

Used  1 
Total 1 

or  seed 

Home- 
grown • 

Fed  to 
livestock  1 

Ground  at 
mills  for 
home  use 

or  ex- 
changed 
for  flour 

Sold 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1909     

683, 927 

69, 869 

65, 456 

21,  037 

10, 074 

587, 360 

1910  

625,  476 

73, 129 

68, 336 

22, 778 

10, 457 

523, 905 

191k   _    

618, 166 

75, 170 

70, 393 

35,  267 

12, 103 

500, 403 

1912  __  

730, 01 1 

72, 696 

68, 659 

23, 687 

10,  221 

627, 444 

1913   

751, 101 

75, 796 

72,001 

36,244 

11,935 

630, 921 

1914 

897  487 

80  972 

77  483 

27  633 

10  757 

781  614 

1915   -..  - 

1, 008!  637 

79!  559 

77!  267 

28!  755 

ll!  318 

89l!  297 

1916.  -   

634, 572 

79,  042 

74, 902 

38,220 

12, 182 

509, 268 

1917    

619, 790 

86, 719 

72,  749 

31, 152 

11, 918 

503, 971 

1918....  

904, 130 

97,  372 

89, 084 

36, 869 

13, 022 

765, 155 

1919   

952, 097 

89,  914 

85, 645 

36, 863 

11,614 

817, 975 

1920  

843,  277 

88, 500 

85, 015 

20,649 

11,  325 

726,288 

1921  

818, 964 

88,215 

84,859 

32, 984 

10, 996 

690, 125 

1922  

846, 649 

85,528 

82,138 

48,  969 

11, 116 

704, 426 

1923  

759, 482 

74,  111 

72,254 

69, 670 

10, 906 

606, 652 

1924   

841,617 

79, 895 

75,312 

55, 727 

10,268 

700, 310 

1925  

668,700 

78, 828 

73,513 

28,214 

10, 691 

556,  282 

1926.  

832,  213 

83,264 

78, 858 

34, 261 

10, 791 

708, 303 

1927   

875, 059 

89,864 

84, 197 

44,  507 

9,420 

736, 935 

1928    

914,  373 

83,663 

79, 675 

56,  566 

7,682 

770, 450 

1929   

823,  217 

83,353 

80,  737 

58,  769 

6,686 

677, 025 

1930  

886.470 

80.886 

77, 878 

157, 188 

10, 131 

641, 273 

1931....  

941,674 

80,049 

73,411 

173, 991 

15, 090 

679, 182 

1932   

756,927 

83,513 

79, 565 

124,912 

16, 073 

536,  377 

1933—  

551.683 

77, 832 

68, 132 

72,261 

16,284 

395, 006 

1934  --. 

526, 393 

82,585 

66. 408 

83, 700 

15, 457 

360, 828 

1935  

626,  344 

87,  555 

75, 320 

83, 168 

15, 870 

451, 986 

1936—    

626, 766 

96,593 

71.970 

88, 272 

13.414 

453, 110 

1937...  

875, 676 

94, 146 

81,982 

112,860 

13, 183 

667, 651 

1938...  -   

931,702 

75,  454 

66, 818 

125. 591 

15,717 

723, 576 

1939—  

751,435 

72, 853 

60,032 

91,487 

11,897 

588,019 

1940  

812,  374 

74,  350 

62,241 

98. 622 

11,020 

640, 491 

1941 »_  

945, 937 

64,236 

56, 536 

97, 984 

9, 493 

781,924 

1  Does  not  include  wheat  used  for  seed  in  those  States  for  which  production  estimates  of  wheat  for  grain 
are  not  made. 

»  Relates  to  quantities  used  on  farms  where  produced.    Additional  quantities  of  purchased  wheat  are  so 
utilized. 
'  Preliminary. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Relates  to  disposition  of  the  crop  specified  and  not  to  disposition  within 
the  marketing  year. 


Table  8. —  Wheat:  Percentage  of  total  sales  by  farmers  made  in  each  month,  United 
States,  average  1930-39,  annual  1931-40 


Crop  of — 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1930-39  avg  

6.8 

25.6 

18.2 

11.6 

7.1 

4.5 

4.5 

3.6 

4.0 

3.9 

4.2 

3.6 

2.4 

1931   

6.2 

26.9 

18.5 

10.0 

7.9 

4.6 

4.5 

3.9 

5.5 

3.4 

3.4 

3.8 

1.4 

1932  

4.9 

18.5 

19.3 

14.0 

7.9 

5.5 

4.8 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

4.4 

5.4 

4.7 

1933   

9.3 

21.9 

19.8 

13.3 

7.0 

6.0 

3.7 

3.7 

3.4 

3.5 

2.7 

3. 1 

3.6 

1934....  

11.9 

30.4 

15.3 

9.4 

5.2 

4.2 

4.4 

2.9 

3.5 

2.9 

4.4 

3.5 

2.0 

1935   

2.5 

19.2 

25.8 

17.7 

9.7 

4.S 

3.8 

3.7 

2.5 

3.4 

2.6 

2.2 

2.4 

1936  

5.8 

35.4 

15.8 

8.7 

6.8 

4.3 

5.6 

3.1 

3.4 

3.8 

2.7 

2.9 

1.7 

1937    

9.1 

30.2 

16.3 

10.4 

6.0 

3.8 

4.0 

3.8 

3.9 

3.3 

3.9 

3.3 

2.0 

1938  

5.8 

24.9 

17.2 

11.6 

7.8 

4.7 

4.7 

3.6 

3.2 

3.7 

3.9 

5.2 

3.7 

1939.  

7.6 

23.0 

13.4 

9.0 

5.7 

4.1 

5.2 

3.5 

6.6 

7.9 

10.5 

2.4 

1.1 

1940   

6.4 

21.8 

13.1 

9.0 

6.1 

4. 1 

3.8 

3.8 

3.3 

6.2 

8.8 

8.7 

5.9 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Table  11. — Wheat:  Production  and  exports,  by  classes,  United  Stales,  1925-41 


Year  beginning 

Hard  red  spring 

Durum 

Hard  red  winter 

Soft  red  winter 

White 

July 

Produc- 
tion 

Exports 

Pro- 
duction 

Exports 

Produc- 
tion 

Exports 

Produc- 
tion 

Exports 

Pro- 
duction 

Exports 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

165,  780 

4, 958 

60,377 

26,834 

204, 171 

9,677 

162,  962 

2,563 

75, 410 

19, 157 

123,  282 

2,174 

45,320 

21, 970 

371, 178 

73, 123 

215,  709 

31,352 

76, 724 

27,631 

1927   

206, 679 

6,000 

81,423 

36,500 

322, 322 

60, 299 

166, 592 

12,  800 

98, 043 

30, 400 

1928   

202,803 

2.200 

99,008 

47,500 

394, 110 

35, 014 

127, 393 

3,000 

91, 059 

15,400 

1929  

145, 621 

1,900 

57, 117 

14,800 

371, 076 

54, 375 

164,400 

2,700 

85,003 

18,400 

1930   

157, 378 

600 

59,  522 

12, 100 

403,609 

47,  365 

179, 692 

2,600 

86, 269 

13,700 

1931  

72, 439 

100 

22,099 

4,700 

514, 035 

75,  521 

262, 006 

2,200 

71, 095 

14,000 

1932..--  — 

189, 939 

{*) 

42,252 

1.700 

280,450 

16, 987 

159, 214 

(') 

85, 072 

2,200 

106.469 

(') 

17,816 

(') 

176, 997 

1,400 

162, 313 

M 

88,  088 

17, 399 

1934  

53, 279 

(') 

6,891 

(') 

207, 860 

170 

188,602 

10 

69,  761 

2, 839 

107,975 

(') 

24, 759 

(') 

203. 232 

108 

204,  256 

37 

86, 122 

166 

1936   

50, 742 

(') 

8,836 

(') 

259, 775 

424 

207,410 

49 

100, 003 

2,695 

1937   

101, 393 

2,000 

28, 929 

(') 

373, 371 

62,540 

257, 838 

4,000 

114, 145 

15,200 

1938  

157, 202 

3,000 

42,266 

2,000 

389,224 

58,200 

236, 071 

2,200 

106, 939 

19, 189 

1939  — - 

120,674 

2,090 

35,083 

575 

309, 300 

14, 558 

206, 413 

933 

79, 965 

5,480 

1940  -- 

157,  282 

157 

34, 390 

362 

328, 463 

1,671 

206, 642 

G) 

85,  597 

8,620 

1941  »  -  

205, 955 

42,942 

394, 336 

211,931 

90,  773 

i  Less  than  500  bushels.  '  Preliminary. 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service  and  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Estimated  production  by  classes  represents  production  in  each  State,  broken  down  on  basis  of  quinquen- 
nial wheat-variety  surveys.  Estimated  exports  represent  total  exports  as  reported  by  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  broken  down  on  basis  of  inspections  of  wheat  for  export  by  ports  and  classes  in 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  Eastern  Grain  Division. 

Table  12. — Wheat:  Exports  from  the  United  States,  average  1980-89,  annual 

1931-41  1 


WHEAT,  GRAIN 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

1000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1930-39  avg  

4,483 

5,474 

3,294 

3, 356 

2,995 

3, 120 

2, 943 

2,711 

3, 147 

3,114 

3,762 

2,705 

41, 104 

1931-..  

12,731 

8,911 

8, 397 

11,873 

9, 519 

7,896 

4,072 

4, 650 

5,749 

9, 351 

7,284 

6,088 

96,  521 

1932  -  

3,208 

3,899 

2,479 

2,656 

3,714 

L  729 

1.793 

729 

456 

194 

14 

16 

20,887 

1933.   

29 

21 

43 

24 

512 

4,152 

2,867 

2,667 

3, 065 

3,576 

1,457 

387 

18,800 

1934.  

826 

1,776 

108 

57 

152 

32 

14 

4 

10 

30 

2 

8 

3, 019 

1935...  

66 

8 

14 

13 

30 

34 

13 

28 

29 

16 

34 

26 

311 

1936   

26 

222 

487 

926 

22 

50 

33 

38 

62 

137 

395 

770 

3,168 

1937   

2, 145 

5,453 

2,678 

7, 104 

6,388 

9,645 

8,  521 

8, 643 

8,510 

6,551 

11,043 

7,059 

83, 740 

1938..  _  

10,844 

9,900 

3, 483 

3, 104 

4,893 

4,  352 

10,  219 

8,782 

8,487 

5,924 

10, 672 

3,929 

84,589 

1939   

3,019 

5,903 

2,530 

1,701 

1,452 

597 

608 

1,430 

3, 704 

1,833 

227 

632 

23, 636 

1940...-  

1,888 

934 

990 

1,283 

549 

301 

46 

56 

1,998 

1, 246 

1,413 

106 

10, 810 

1941 1   

30 

769 

3, 771 

(3) 

WHEAT,  INCLUDING  FLOUR  IN  TERMS  OF  GRAIN' 


1930-39  avg.  

6, 827 

7,829 

5,851 

5,936 

5.439 

5,414 

5,133 

4,817 

5,302 

5,248 

5,832 

4,550 

68  178 

1931  

17,454 

11,919 

11,729 

15,563 

13,550 

12, 100 

8, 134 

7,995 

8.554 

11, 882 

8,831 

8,086 

135, 797 

1932   

4,841 

5,613 

4,226 

4,422 

5,985 

3,  549 

3, 313 

2, 175 

2,105 

1,754 

1,523 

1,  705 

41,211 

1933  -  

1,391 

1, 721 

1,630 

1,489 

1, 930 

5, 975 

4,  570 

4,039 

4, 733 

5,482 

2,727 

1,415 

37,002 

1934  

2, 168 

3,845 

2, 190 

1,923 

1,936 

1,511 

1,257 

1,300 

1,500 

1,281 

1,426 

1, 195 

21,  532 

1935   

1,232 

1,278 

1,324 

1,486 

1, 320 

1, 132 

1,202 

1,192 

1,424 

1,  423 

1,534 

1,382 

15,929 

1936  

1,389 

1,666 

2,415 

2,436 

1,284 

1,  731 

1, 576 

1,521 

1,565 

1,676 

2,108 

2,217 

21,584 

1937....  

3,385 

7,233 

4, 712 

9,  329 

8,597 

11,857 

10, 276 

10, 466 

10, 565 

8,518 

13, 246 

9, 010 

107, 194 

1938  

12,764 

11,670 

5, 358 

5,727 

6,918 

6,891 

12,619 

11, 946 

11,087 

9, 518 

14, 489 

6,797 

115, 784 

1939..  

7,270 

8,935 

5,675 

4,629 

4, 173 

2,485 

2,650 

3,818 

6,  728 

3,837 

2,239 

1,835 

54, 274 

1940   - 

3,698 

2,976 

3, 045 

4,  422 

4,069 

2,200 

1,864 

2,484 

3,768 

4, 855 

4,572 

2,711 

40, 670 

1941 1  .-  - 

2,413 

3,137 

5,767 

(') 

i  Preliminary. 

>  Includes  exports  of  flour  made  from  domestic  wheat,  and  foreign  wheat  milled  in  bond. 

>  No  data  published  after  September  1941,  due  to  war  emergency. 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   Compiled  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  , 
United  States.  Flour  converted  into  terms  of  wheat  on  the  basis  that  1  barrel  of  flour  is  the  product  of  4.7  f  OVeT* 
bushels  of  grain,  * 


i 


85. 


Table  14. — Wheat:  Commercial  stocks  in  United  States  and  Canada,  average 

1980-89,  annual  1981-41 

DOMESTIC  WHEAT  IN  UNITED  STATES  I 


Year  begin- 
ning July — 


1930-39  avg... 

1931.  —  

1932.  _  

1933  

1934  

1935.  .... 

1936  

1937   

1938  

1939    

1940  

1941...  


July 


1,000 
bushels 

85, 898 

203, 967 
168,  405 
123,712 
80,548 
21, 951 
25,  202 
16, 197 
28,333 
81, 334 
87, 325 
151.896 


Aug. 


Sept. 


1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 
126, 155  150,  701 


235,  727 
175, 918 
134, 946 
115, 922 
34, 739 
67, 305 
89, 334 
96. 389 
149,  372 
160, 150 
246,  702 


Oct. 


1,000 
bushels 
155, 382 


Nov. 


1,000 
bushels 
149, 100 


Dee. 


1,000 
bushels 
139, 932 


Jan. 


1,000 
bushels 
131,361 


Feb. 


1,000 
bushels 
119,  736 


Mar. 


Apr. 


1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 
111,739  103,254 


May 


1,000 
bushels 
93, 627 


June 


1,000 
bushels 
85, 410 

176, 237 
117,536 
78, 967 
30,  775 
31, 174 
17, 088 
31,316 
64, 178 
97, 714 
139, 513 
221, 805 


UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  IN  CANADA  ' 


1930-39  avg... 

4,134 

4,698 

5,319 

5,384 

5,164 

4,773 

4,730 

4,608 

4,472 

4,443 

4,294 

3,303 

1931  

15, 347 

22, 934 

32,236 

32,511 

31,627 

29,414 

29, 153 

28, 652 

27, 682 

27,  578 

26, 872 

17,  481 

1932  

15,895 

15, 364 

11,334 

8,503 

7,728 

7,000 

6,938 

6,742 

6,554 

6,403 

5,384 

4,782 

1933  

4,  047 

3, 740 

3,672 

3, 114 

2,656 

2,251 

2,249 

2,249 

2,235 

2,229 

2,  228 

0 

1934  

0 

0 

0 

849 

1, 049 

1,049 

1, 049 

1,049 

1,049 

1,  049 

1,049 

200 

1935  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1936..  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1937  

59 

123 

1,449 

1,744 

2,443 

1,854 

1,858 

1,  517 

1, 292 

994 

746 

1, 057 

1938.  

690 

328 

107 

162 

407 

555 

426 

252 

151 

109 

20 

969 

1939  

578 

531 

579 

1,374 

969 

813 

813 

812 

811 

811 

748 

688 

1940   

639 

72 

624 

782 

1, 158 

211 

310 

228 

228 

228 

228 

228 

1941   

228 

0 

205 

830 

830 

830 

687 

369 

277 

215 

215 

175 

CANADIAN  WHEAT  IN  CANADA  I 


1930-39  avg.. 

1931  

1932..  

1933  

1934  

1935  _. 

1936  

1937.  

1938.  

1939  

1940.  

1941  


119, 446  109,  495  120, 149  173,  843  197, 648  190, 131  187,  584  ISO,  988  175, 184  172,  203  102, 952  144, 


138, 616 
196,  382 
195, 084 
192, 175 
148,  564 
50, 821 
28, 921 
112, 986 
258, 939 
428,  235 
398, 178 


CANADIAN  WHEAT  IN  UNITED  STATES* 


1930-39  avg... 

7,678 

8,459 

8. 612 

11,220 

15, 

269 

21, 163 

22,  410 

18, 825 

14, 465 

10, 330 

6,390 

7,524 

1931  

6, 021 

6,244 

6,227 

9,116 

12, 

596 

23, 480 

25,  212 

21, 905 

14, 589 

11, 426 

4, 619 

5, 958 

1932.  

4,532 

4, 707 

5,  581 

10,988 

13, 

917 

15, 197 

13,  575 

10,  996 

7,792 

5,992 

2,497 

4,609 

1933  

4, 337 

6,697 

4,  785 

5,752 

10, 

016 

14, 767 

14,  038 

9,798 

9, 171 

5,653 

1,519 

5,253 

1934..  

10, 121 

9,727 

10, 103 

14,221 

17, 

578 

23,  569 

27,563 

24,963 

21,  485 

16, 321 

11,919 

9,370 

1935   

9,279 

10,507 

18,  571 

20,600 

82, 

050 

32.845 

34, 959 

28,620 

23,117 

15, 084 

11, 889 

13, 382 

1936  

15,  287 

19, 117 

18,  309 

19,  010 

22, 

282 

23, 953 

25, 121 

21,128 

17, 008 

12,  022 

10,008 

7,267 

1937  

5,311 

4,112 

2,547 

1,447 

2, 

414 

4,846 

4,  704 

3, 345 

2,019 

1, 110 

715 

681 

1938  

781 

780 

541 

1,826 

3, 

'.nr. 

8,279 

7, 873 

6,293 

3, 611 

1,774 

769 

2,304 

1939.  

4, 673 

6,232 

6,855 

11,  477 

15, 

SU8 

34, 393 

38, 784 

34,  251 

27,  775 

22, 359 

17, 201 

20, 493 

1940  

21, 773 

23, 579 

27,  826 

34, 142 

36, 

(33 

44,  046 

50,  245 

45, 496 

43, 348 

40,  715 

29,  959 

34, 406 

1941   

34, 210 

29,829 

25,815 

21,715 

19, 

742 

22,  700 

26,  215 

22, 048 

19, 155 

13, 494 

12, 356 

16, 302 

1  Domestic  wheat  in  store  in  public  and  private  elevators  at  terminal  markets  and  wheat  afloat  in  vessels  or 
barges  in  harbors  of  lake  and  seaboard  ports,  Saturday  nearest  the  1st  of  the  month.  Data  not  entirely  com- 
parable from  year  to  year  because  of  addition  of  new  markets  and  dropping  of  markets  at  which  commercial 
storage  of  grain  was  discontinued. 

'  United  States  wheat  in  store  at  Canadian  points  or  afloat  in  vessels  or  barges  in  harbors  of  lake  and 
seaboard  ports,  Friday  nearest  the  1st  of  the  month. 

>  Canadian  wheat  in  Canada  exclusive  of  farm  stocks,  Friday  nearest  the  1st  of  the  month. 

*  Canadian  wheat  in  store  and  afloat  at  United  States  lake  and  seaboard  ports,  Saturday  nearest  the 
1st  of  the  month. 


(over) 


Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
of  Statistics. 


United  States  and  Canadian  wheat  in  Canada  from  Canadian  Bureau 
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Table  16. —  Wheat:  Receipts  graded  by  licensed  inspectors,   United  States,  by 
months,  average  1930-39,  annual  1981-41 


Year  begin- 
ning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1930-39  avg... 

158,342 

97,888 

62,223 

44, 167 

32,114 

29, 495 

28,239 

27, 971 

28,616 

27, 869 

32,568 

57, 246 

626, 738 

1931  

219, 167 

114,427 

69,868 

64,505 

49,838 

33,840 

38,989 

55, 105 

27,238 

28,809 

34, 642 

37,980 

774, 408 

1932   

112,764 

85,520 

71, 789 

46,244 

32,003 

28, 071 

25, 477 

19,  592 

22,970 

30,539 

45,232 

66, 641 

586,842 

1933.  

94,212 

52,980 

42,772 

30,183 

26,925 

24, 338 

24, 824 

24,  591 

24, 327 

20,564 

23,680 

73, 381 

462, 777 

1934   

113, 525 

62,723 

40,054 

25,  660 

20,997 

18, 872 

14, 853 

13, 254 

16, 180 

19,234 

20, 346 

21,554 

387, 252 

1935...  

73,048 

119, 468 

87, 118 

55,389 

30,666 

24,015 

24,168 

14, 408 

22, 098 

15,870 

18,  340 

41,328 

525,916 

1936  - 

159, 309 

65, 712 

36,820 

32,663 

23,900 

25, 492 

17,001 

17, 010 

22, 738 

20,406 

15,038 

67,644 

503, 733 

1937   

209,268 

116,210 

61,160 

44, 615 

34, 347 

29,633 

28.  18.5 

26, 950 

31,  474 

27,040 

29, 763 

59,  511 

698, 458 

1938  

199,  635 

126, 105 

67,382 

55,974 

36, 183 

37, 719 

33,924 

28, 330 

32, 874 

31,872 

48, 626 

101,002 

799, 626 

1939  

181,411 

81,816 

49,644 

31,627 

27, 746 

28,922 

20,841 

27,  982 

38,186 

47, 340 

37, 144 

40,  761 

613,420 

1940.  - 

175, 379 

85,311 

47,698 

27,696 

21.661 

20,102 

22,  524 

19,  262 

31, 632 

39, 865 

63, 903 

97,244 

652, 277 

1941   

193,774 

91,778 

59, 826 

40, 357 

30,560 

38,241 

39, 099 

28,284 

31, 846 

25, 040 

30,812 

56, 134 

665, 751 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  The  quantity  loaded  per  car  varies,  but  carlot  receipts  have  been  con- 
verted to  bushels  by  using  conversion  factors  for  crop  years  as  follows:  1930,  1,477;  1931,  1,485;  1932,  1,479; 
1933  to  date,  1,500  bushels  per  car. 


Table  17. — Wheat:  Average  price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers,  United  Stales, 
average  1980-39,  annual  1981-41 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 
15 

Aug. 
15 

Sept. 
15 

Oct. 
15 

Nov. 
15 

Dec. 
15 

Jan. 
15 

Feb. 
15 

Mar. 
15 

Apr. 
15 

May 
15 

June 
15 

Season 
average 
price 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1930-39  average.. 

70.8 

70.2 

71.4 

70.1 

70.3 

71.8 

74.1 

73.8 

72.8 

74.0 

73.4 

69.2 

71.1 

1931   

36.3 

35.4 

35.7 

36.1 

50.5 

44.1 

44.1 

44.0 

44.2 

43.1 

42.4 

37.3 

39.0 

1932  

35.6 

38.5 

37.4 

34.6 

32.8 

31.6 

32.9 

32.3 

34.5 

44.8 

59.0 

58.7 

38.2 

1933  

86.9 

74.7 

71.1 

63.6 

71.1 

67.3 

69.4 

72.0 

70.9 

68.7 

69.  5 

78.9 

74.4 

1934  

78.8 

89.6 

92.2 

88.5 

88.1 

90.6 

89.3 

87.9 

85.5 

90.2 

87.8 

77.3 

84.8 

1935  

76.4 

80.8 

85. 1 

94.8 

87.5 

88.9 

92.0 

91.1 

89.3 

85.4 

81.  C 

79.9 

83.2 

1936  

94.1 

104.8 

104.3 

106.8 

106.4 

114.5 

123.6 

124.9 

123.2 

126.6 

118.3 

108.9 

102.6 

1937  

112.8 

99.4 

93.0 

88.7 

81.9 

83.6 

88.6 

86.6 

80.3 

75.0 

71.4 

69.7 

96.3 

1938  

60.8 

50.7 

52.5 

52.2 

52.0 

53.6 

57.1 

56.9 

56.7 

57.8 

63.0 

62.5 

'  56.1 

1939.  

55.7 

54.5 

72.7 

70.3 

73.1 

82.4 

84.5 

84.1 

85.0 

88.9 

80.7 

67.4 

169.2 

1940.  

61.4 

60.1 

62.6 

68.2 

72.5 

71.5 

73.0 

67.8 

71.8 

76.0 

79.4 

83.1 

« »  68. 2 

1941  

85.6 

88.5 

95.8 

91.0 

93.4 

102.2 

106. 1 

104.9 

105.1 

99.7 

99.8 

95.7 

» >  95. 6 

1  Includes  an  allowance  for  unredeemed  loans  at  average  loan  value. 
'  Preliminary. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service;  based  on  returns  from  special  price  reporters.  Monthly  prices,  by 
States,  weighted  by  production  to  obtain  monthly  prices  for  the  United  States.*  Season|average  prices 
for  each  State  based  on  monthly  prices  weighted  by  estimates  of  monthly  sales  during  the  crop  marketing 
season.  Season  average  prices,  by  States,  weighted  by  production  to  obtain  United  States  season  average. 


(over) 
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Table  19. — Wheat;  Average  price  per  bushel  of  reported  cash  sales  at  Minneapolis, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  6  markets  combined,  average  1930-89,  annual 
1938-41 


Grsd6  mfirkst 

art  r\  vflnr  hp- 
(rinninp  Tnlv 

g  IUII  1X1  g  J  Li-l  .< 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Weighted 
average 

Mn    1      T>  ft  r  fc 

"NT  n  r  t  h  p  r  n 

Spring,  Min- 

neapolis: 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1930-39  avg_ 

100 

99 

101 

98 

96 

99 

102 

101 

98 

100 

99 

97 

100 

1933  

107 

92 

90 

85 

87 

84 

90 

90 

89 

84 

94 

104 

91 

1934  

108 

120 

121 

115 

114 

117 

118 

115 

113 

119 

116 

105 

116 

1935 

113 

127 

133 

134 

128 

128 

133 

131 

124 

123 

114 

124 

126 

1936 

136 

147 

146 

148 

144 

159 

166 

159 

153 

156 

146 

145 

147 

1937 

151 

133 

134 

127 

115 

120 

127 

125 

119 

110 

105 

105 

128 

1938 

88 

78 

76 

73 

73 

77 

80 

78 

77 

78 

86 

84 

79 

1939 

78 

76 

92 

88 

91 

103 

105 

104 

104 

108 

101 

82 

97 

1940 

79 

74 

82 

88 

89 

88 

90 

85 

90 

95 

98 

101 

90 

1941 

100 

106 

113 

110 

114 

123 

128 

125 

124 

119 

120 

114 

110 

No.  2  Amber 

Durum  Min- 

neapolis: 

1930-39  avg. 

98 

100 

98 

99 

96 

101 

104 

103 

102 

99 

94 

88 

99 

1933  

108 

102 

100 

97 

100 

97 

111 

109 

110 

97 

109 

112 

103 

1934  '  

132 

144 

151 

145 

142 

141 

144 

136 

128 

133 

118 

103 

138 

1935 

105 

115 

111 

117 

113 

112 

120 

121 

114 

106 

106 

112 

113 

1936 

143 

149 

137 

153 

148 

178 

171 

170 

183 

172 

128 

122 

157 

1937 

133 

116 

110 

108 

100 

106 

109 

110 

105 

100 

88 

90 

107 

1938 

SO 

73 

69 

66 

65 

70 

73 

72 

74 

74 

79 

76 

72 

1939 

73 

80 

95 

90 

89 

102 

100 

100 

97 

99 

89 

74 

92 

1940... 

77 

77 

83 

90 

92 

91 

95 

93 

98 

95 

95 

101 

92 

1941 

99 

108 

118 

111 

111 

120 

128 

129 

125 

121 

122 

116 

116 

Mn  9  Rpn"  Win. 

l<  I  .  tJli  l  '  u  i. 

X  jjv^i)3  a  >  p  . 

83 

84 

87 

87 

86 

89 

90 

90 

89 

91 

89 

83 

84 

1933.  

101 

92 

89 

86 

90 

87 

91 

91 

89 

83 

87 

91 

94 

1934  

92 

101 

104 

100 

101 

104 

102 

98 

95 

97 

93 

86 

94 

1935 

87 

92 

103 

110 

105 

106 

109 

109 

108 

107 

102 

95 

95 

1936 

106 

117 

1 19 

121 

123 

135 

140 

143 

143 

144 

132 

122 

111 

1937 

122 

112 

109 

104 

93 

95 

100 

99 

92 

85 

77 

75 

113 

1938  

69 

66 

67 

68 

66 

70 

73 

73 

73 

76 

83 

73 

70 

1939  

69 

68 

88 

87 

92 

104 

105 

106 

106 

111 

104 

87 

75 

1940 

76 

77 

83 

90 

92 

91 

92 

86 

89 

93 

97 

102 

82 

1941 

103 

108 

116 

113 

117 

127 

134 

131 

130 

121 

120 

119 

110 

No    2  H  ft  r  ii 

Winter,  Kan- 

sas City: 

1930-39  avg. 

83 

84 

86 

85 

83 

86 

88 

87 

86 

87 

86 

81 

84 

1933  _ 

98 

90 

87 

83 

84 

80 

84 

85 

82 

78 

86 

89 

88 

1934  

93 

107 

108 

102 

102 

104 

101 

100 

97 

105 

99 

88 

98 

1935  

99 

104 

115 

119 

113 

111 

113 

110 

106 

102 

95 

96 

105 

1936  

111 

122 

122 

122 

122 

134 

138 

137 

139 

140 

132 

121 

121 

1937  

122 

112 

110 

106 

94 

96 

103 

100 

91 

85 

80 

77 

111 

1938  

70 

66 

66 

65 

63 

67 

71 

69 

69 

70 

76 

71 

70 

1939  

67 

65 

86 

83 

86 

98 

101 

99 

102 

106 

95 

76 

74 

1940  

71 

69 

76 

82 

84 

83 

85 

78 

85 

87 

90 

97 

82 

1941.  

98 

107 

114 

112 

113 

120 

126 

123 

121 

115 

115 

111 

112 

6  markets,  all 

classes  and 

grades:  > 

1930-39  avg. 

83.3 

87.0 

89.3 

87.4 

85.9 

87.7 

90.9 

89.7 

88.1 

89.4 

89.2 

84.2 

87.0 

1933  

100.3 

92.3 

89.1 

84.3 

86.7 

83.0 

88.3 

90.9 

88.1 

82.8 

93.7 

94.9 

91.2 

1934.  

94.6 

114.7 

119.2 

113.8 

113.2 

112.2 

111.5 

112.1 

105.7 

112.5 

108.0 

96.5 

106.3 

1935  

96.7 

97.6 

102.7 

107.3 

97.8 

100.0 

106.6 

107. 1 

98. 1 

94.9 

90.0 

96. 1 

99.8 

1936  

109.7 

126.6 

124.8 

128.9 

127.5 

139.3 

144.3 

138.5 
98.8 

141.6 

140.8 

131.5 

123.0 

121.2 

1937.  

118.7 

107.5 
68.8 

108.7 

103.7 

93.5 

96.2 

102.4 

93.0 

86.2 

82.0 

81.3 

106.3 

1938  

68.4 

68.3 

66.3 

64.9 

68.3 

72.6 

70.6 

71.0 

72.4 

80.2 

74.5 

69.9 

1939.  

67.5 

72.2 

90.0 

85.6 

87.8 

99.8 

101.8 

101.0 

101.3 

105.6 

96.8 

78.3 

86.0 

1940  

72.4 

72.6 

78.2 

84.6 

86.7 

85.3 

87.5 

81.4 

89.0 

90.3 

93.8 

98.0 

84.3 

1941  

98.7 

105.0 

111.6 

102.5 

105.8 

114.9 

120.4 

120.9 

119.2 

114.1 

115.7 

111.0 

109.3 

1  No.  2  Hard  Amber  Durum  beginning  July  1934. 

'  The  markets  are  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  Duluth.   Compiled  from 
daily  trade  papers  of  markets  named. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Computed  by  weighting  selling  price  by  number  of  carlots  sold,  as 
reported  in  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  St.  Louis  Daily  Market  Reporter,  and  Kansas  City  Grain  1 
Market  Review.  Data  for  earlier  years  in  1928  Yearbook,  table  22,  and  1934  Yearbook,  table  18. 
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Table  21. — Wheat  futures:  Volume  of  trading  by  contract  markets,  1932-41 


Year 
beginning 
July 

Chi- 
cago 

Board 
of 

Trade 

Chi- 
cago 
Open 

Board 
of 

Trade 

Minne- 
apolis 
Cham- 
ber of 
Com- 
merce 

Kansas 
City 
Board 

of 
Trade 

Duluth 
Board 

of 
Trade 

Mer- 
chants' 

Ex- 
change 

of  St. 

Louis 

Mil- 
waukee 
Grain 
and 
Stock 
Ex- 
change 

Seattle 
Grain 
Ex- 
change 

Port- 
land 
Grain 
Ex- 
change 

Hutch- 
inson 
Board 
of 

Trade" 

Total 

mu. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

Mil. 

MU. 

MU. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1932  

9, 093. 0 

267.5 

588.9 

798.6 

102.2 

10.8 

19.4 

5.4 

3.1 

1.4 

10, 890.  3 

1933  

8, 398. 6 

248.6 

605.3 

734.5 

72.0 

6.1 

18.7 

6.0 

3.3 

.2 

10, 093.  3 

1934  

6,  797. 6 

128.0 

457.4 

678.4 

15.6 

.7 

13.4 

3.6 

1.4 

.4 

8. 096. 5 

1935  

7, 272. 3 

131.5 

525.5 

665.6 

30.5 

1.8 

12.9 

2.8 

.7 

.5 

8, 644. 1 

1936  

10, 152. 1 

175.8 

442.2 

855.5 

11.4 

2.2 

16.4 

1.9 

.7 

.4 

11, 658. 6 

1937  

8, 300. 8 

158.6 

437.3 

800.0 

37.7 

2.3 

10.8 

3.7 

.8 

9, 752. 0 

1938  

4, 372. 1 

114.3 

404.5 

558.7 

48.1 

3.8 

3.6 

.1 

5, 505.  2 

1939  

6, 849. 9 

208.1 

539.2 

717.2 

50.8 

7.3 

2.4 

.1 

8, 375. 0 

1940  

1941  

3, 736. 2 
2. 810.  2 

116.9 

95.7 

390.8 
497.4 

497.9 

377.7 

35.7 
42.6 

3.6 
2.6 

2.7 
4.7 

.1 
.1 

4,  783. 9 
3, 831. 0 

1  Trading  on  Hutchinson  Board  of  Trade  began  May  16,  1932,  ceased  Sept.  12,  1936.  License  surrendered 
Oct.  26,  1936.  Commodity  Exchange  Administration. 


Table  22. —  Wheal  futures:  Open  contracts  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  end  of 
each  month,  average  1930-39,  annual  1932-41  1 


Year  be- 
ginning July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

MU. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

MU. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

1930-39  avg... 

114 

125 

125 

128 

120 

113 

109 

109 

105 

99 

87 

89 

1932  

121 

157 

171 

155 

139 

133 

133 

129 

127 

148 

151 

164 

1933....  

167 

150 

158 

137 

138 

133 

134 

126 

116 

96 

91 

117 

1934   

158 

158 

147 

133 

128 

119 

105 

96 

84 

73 

73 

71 

1935  

90 

108 

116 

129 

125 

110 

109 

103 

99 

83 

66 

56 

1936  

89 

91 

95 

102 

100 

102 

106 

108 

111 

96 

89 

85 

1937   

114 

135 

123 

110 

101 

94 

91 

94 

87 

75 

65 

71 

1938.  

102 

119 

105 

118 

108 

97 

90 

86 

79 

66 

74 

80 

1939  

90 

95 

78 

85 

83 

84 

80 

89 

95 

128 

76 

65 

1940.  

79 

70 

58 

55 

56 

50 

49 

46 

43 

46 

42 

40 

1941  

52 

51 

55 

52 

50 

39 

35 

34 

36 

32 

35 

33 

1  Open  contracts  are  totals  of  all  futures  contracts  which  have  been  entered  into  and  not  offset  or  fulfilled 
by  delivery,  as  reported  by  clearing  members  of  the  exchange.  Figures  shown  are  for  the  close  of  the  last 
trading  day  of  each  month. 

Commodity  Exchange  Administration. 

The  maximum  open  contracts  in  Chicago  wheat  futures  during  period  shown  were  199,711,000  bushels, 
July  19,  1933,  the  minimum  open  contracts  were  31,932,000  bushels,  May  2,  1942. 

Table  23. — Wheat  futures:  Average  closing  price  per  bushel  of  each  future  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  1940-41  1 


Future 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

1940  crop  year: 

1940  July  

Cents 
'74% 
75 
76% 
77 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1940  Sept..  

72% 
73% 
74% 

>75% 
78 

78% 
77% 

1940  Dec   

84% 

83% 
79 

87% 

86% 
82% 

•89% 

85% 
80% 
80% 

1941  May  

86% 
80% 
81% 

81% 
76% 
76% 

86% 
83% 
84 

91 

89% 
89% 

"97% 

96% 

97 

99H 

1941  July   

iom 

10256 
104% 

1941  Sept..  

1941  Dec.  _  

1941  crop  year: 

1941  July    

'103% 
105H 
107% 
110% 

1941  Sept..  

111% 
115% 
118% 

'117% 
121% 
125% 
127% 

1941  Dec    

116% 
121% 
121% 

114% 
119% 
120*3 

2121% 

125% 
126% 
127% 

1942  May   

130% 

132 

133% 

129% 
131H 
132% 

127% 
129% 
131H 

121% 
123% 
125% 

>120% 
122% 
124% 
127% 

1942  July   

1942  Sept  

118 

120% 

123% 

1942  Dec  

'  Bid  or  asked  prices  included  in  the  computation  of  monthly  averages.   Ordinarily  these  types  of  quota- 
tions occur  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  future. 
•  Partial  monthly  average,  as  trading  in  maturing  future  ceases  before  end  of  month. 
Commodity  Exchange  Administration. 
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Table  25. — Flour,  spring  wheat,  family  patent:  Average  wholesale  price  per  barrel, 
Minneapolis,  average  1930-89,  annual  1931-41  1 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dot. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1930-39  avg  

6.30 

6.28 

6.36 

6.26 

6.19 

6.27 

6.24 

6. 12 

6.02 

6.06 

6. 10 

6. 06 

6.19 

1931. -  

4.56 

4.50 

4.44 

4. 52 

5.01 

4.75 

4.50 

4.42 

4. 31 

4.62 

4.71 

4. 38 

4. 56 

1932....   

4.24 

4.43 

4. 44 

4. 19 

4.02 

4. 07 

4.11 

4. 10 

4. 32 

4.92 

5. 41 

5.  77 

4.  50 

1933.   

8.03 

7.57 

7.54 

7. 21 

7.28 

7.06 

7.27 

7.28 

7. 15 

6. 72 

7.06 

7.44 

7.30 

1934   

7.59 

7.93 

7.89 

7.59 

7. 47 

7. 37 

7.  32 

7. 31 

7.20 

7.41 

7.47 

6.93 

7. 46 

1935.  -  — 

7.46 

7.93 

8. 53 

8. 72 

8.  37 

8.31 

7. 57 

7.07 

6. 91 

6.64 

6.  42 

6.78 

7. 56 

1936  -.-   

7.28 

7.60 

7.58 

7.60 

7.  43 

7.69 

7.75 

7.64 

7. 63 

7.68 

7. 43 

7.26 

7. 55 

1937   

7. 32 

6.68 

6. 54 

6.45 

6.01 

6.26 

6.66 

6. 47 

6. 01 

5.79 

5.57 

5.85 

6.30 

1938.   

5.50 

5. 18 

5. 15 

5. 05 

5.08 

5.  21 

5.25 

5.12 

5.03 

5.11 

5.  40 

5.44 

5.  21 

1939  _  

5. 01 

5. 10 

5.93 

5. 86 

5.99 

6.67 

6.65 

6.53 

6. 61 

6.  82 

6.  37 

5.68 

6. 10 

1940.  _   

5.  56 

5.28 

5.  47 

5. 73 

5.67 

5.58 

5. 73 

5.66 

6.01 

6. 24 

6.  42 

6.  57 

5. 83 

1941.   

6.72 

7. 15 

7.31 

7.27 

7.28 

7.57 

7.84 

7. 80 

7.73 

7.30 

7.20 

6.90 

7.34 

'  Packed  in  98-pound  cotton  sacks,  1931,  and  September  1934  to  date;  sold  bulk  basis,  1932  to  August  1934. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Compiled  from  the  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Eecord.  Data  for 
earlier  years  in  1930  Yearbook,  table  25,  and  1939  Agricultural  Statistics,  table  24. 


Table  26. — Flour,  wheat,  hard  winter,  short  patents:  Average  wholesale  price  per 
barrel,  Kansas  City,  average  19S0-S9,  annual  1931-41  1 


Year  beginning 
July 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Aver- 
age 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1930-39  average— . 

5. 48 

5. 52 

5.62 

5.53 

5.46 

5.56 

5. 55 

5.58 

5.37 

5. 38 

5.39 

5.29 

5. 47 

1931  

3.77 

3.76 

3.75 

3.80 

4.15 

3. 99 

3.91 

3. 96 

3.67 

3.87 

3.98 

3.57 

3.85 

1932  

3.54 

3.74 

3.78 

3. 57 

3. 48 

3. 44 

3.60 

3. 52 

3.84 

4.29 

4.65 

4.98 

3.87 

1933  

6.93 

6.93 

6.87 

6.62 

6.79 

6.62 

6.80 

6.81 

6.52 

6.31 

6.57 

6.86 

6.72 

1934  _  - 

6.72 

7.17 

7.22 

6.90 

6.82 

6. 82 

6.80 

6.73 

6.56 

6.76 

6.89 

6.52 

6.83 

1935  

7. 04 

7. 39 

7.68 

7.91 

7.58 

7.  42 

6.69 

6.31 

6. 09 

5. 76 

6. 58 

5.52 

6.  75 

1936   

5.88 

6.23 

6.10 

5.99 

5.85 

6.40 

6.62 

6.56 

6.65 

6.40 

6. 14 

6.92 

6.23 

1937  

6.54 

6.17 

6.18 

6.01 

5.58 

5.78 

5. 82 

5.  78 

5.40 

6.  17 

4. 95 

5. 04 

5.70 

1938   

4.68 

4.37 

4. 39 

4.36 

4.31 

4. 47 

4.  56 

4.45 

4. 31 

4. 39 

4.86 

4.82 

4.50 

1939  

4.34 

4.29 

5.39 

5.30 

5.28 

5.88 

5.93 

5.93 

5.92 

6.08 

5.48 

5.08 

5.41 

1940  

4.83 

4.76 

5. 16 

5.31 

5. 36 

5.33 

5. 42 

5.27 

5.50 

5.65 

5.89 

6.01 

5. 37 

1941  

5.93 

6.21 

6.41 

6.38 

6.49 

6.87 

7.06 

6.94 

6.83 

6.29 

6.31 

6.28 

6.50 

1  Packed  in  98-pound  cotton  sacks,  and  sold  in  carload  lots. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   Compiled  from  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review. 


(Footnotes  continued  from  page  28) 

1  Beginning  April  1938,  trade  between  Austria  and  Germany  no  longer  reported  as  foreign  trade.  Trade 
of  Austria  with  foreign  countries  not  included  in  German  statistics. 

10  Beginning  October  1938,  trade  between  Germany  and  Sudetenland  no  longer  reported  as  foreign  trade. 
German  statistics  of  this  date  include  trade  of  Sudetenland  and  foreign  countries.  Beginning  April  1939, 
German  statistics  include  trade  of  Austria  with  foreign  countries. 

i'  1  month,  July  1939,  last  published  data. 

H  11  months  July-May,  last  published  data. 

13  9  months,  July-March,  last  published  data. 

14  Average  of  calendar  years  (fiscal  years  unavailable). 
"  Included  with  China. 

3  months,  July-September,  last  published  data. 
"  4-year  average. 

2  months,  July-August,  last  published  data. 
11 8  months,  July-February,  last  published  data. 
10  Calendar  year. 
»  8  months,  April-December. 
ss  Java  and  Madura  only. 

«  Monthly  Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statistics,  International  Institute  of  Agriculture. 
14 10  months,  July-April,  last  published  data. 
s»  5  months,  July-November,  last  published  data. 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   Compiled  from  official  sources  except  as  otherwise  stated. 
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